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PREFACE 


This work, which forms one of Unesco’s field studies- an. fundamental 
education projects, is primarily addressed to specialist readers who are 
engaged—administratively, or as teachers—in the promotion of welfare 
work through educational techniques. The general reader will, however, - 
gain from a reading of it a clearer and more comprehensive picture of the 
nature of some important aspects of fundamental education than any 
number of attempted definitions could give. 
The reasons for the choice of a study in depth of this particular project 
will be apparent from a quick perusal ‘of the text. Not only has the 
programme described a reasonably long history, so that sufficient maturity 
‘in both direction and practice has been reached, but it has a breadth of 
approach, encompassing health, economic conditions, literacy and social 
behaviour, all of which impinge on the work of many other projects elsewhere. 
The project has, moreover, at one time or another in its history, been 
forced to face—and to resolve—most of the problems and difficulties which 
beset co-workers in this field. Clearly, then, JSundamental educators 
everywhere should find much of interest in such a study, and perhaps also, 
much to learn from it. 
Unesço wishes to express its thanks to the author, Dr. Roger Marier 
of the Department of Social Work, McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
_ for his persistence, in spite of illness, in completing this study. Unesco 
Joins the author, too, in expressing its sincere gratitude to the many officials 
and others listed in his foreword, whose co-operation made the study pos- 


sible. 
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FOREWORD 


The present report is a study of the Social Welfare Commission 
of Jamaica, written at the request of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It was felt that 
a study of what has been accomplished by this welfare commission, 
and of how it has been arrived at, might provide useful informa- 
tion for fundamental educators and to workers in related fields 
in other parts of the world. 

The report has many limitations. The first is a result of the 
scope and the time-limit assigned to the study and the fact that 
the author is a Canadian who had never before studied West 
Indian culture and problems. Covering a wide range of acti- 
vities over a period of more than 15 years, the study presup- 
poses a working' knowledge of cultural arrangements and social 
problems. However, it was felt that the latter limitation would 
be compensated, to a certain extent, by the possibility of a worker 
from outside regarding the situation with ‘fresh eyes’. The- 
field work was done over a period of three months, from 19 April 
to 13 July 1952. 4 

The limitations, in turn, reflect on the method of conducting 
the study. Consultation of written documents, interviews; 
field visits and observations have enabled the writer to draw a 
detailed picture of the situation, but not one that excludes the 
possibility of mistakes, of omissions, of misinterpretations z eh 
overemphasis. Objectivity has been aimed at and, throug the 
following devices, to a certain extent ensured, In interviews 
with people who have been involved in the work of the perme 
sion, the interviewer has refrained from commenting negatively 


or positively, so as not to project his own thinking in the conver- 
d information. 


sations and thus introduce biase at ee 
is attitude has been explaine owever, an ' 
eae p $ d be discussed with them 


to a few officials that the findings would be ° 

towards the end of the field work period in Jamaica. In rare 

cases, the attitude of the informant shifted from that of ‘salesman- 
> 


I i i mation 
ship’ to one denoting a certain amount of anxiety. Informati 
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gathered through interviews has, in the main, been controlled 
through other interviews and in written documents, in order 
to counteract unavoidable distortions. However, it was obviously 
impossible to cover all the existing reports and correspondence. 
Annual reports of the commission, which were fairly comprehen- 
sive, have been used, although their use as publicity material 
has called for some caution in doing so. As often as possible, 
and particularly in reference to the first period of the existence 
of the commission (on which it had been felt by Unesco that a 
more intensive study should be made), corroboration and control 
of this kind of information was sought in other kinds of reports, 
correspondence and in information obtained orally. It was not 
always possible to find needed documents or data and, for that 
reason, it was sometimes necessary either to use whatever oral 
resources were available or to do without. Visits in the field, 
which provided interviews and direct contact with people, have 
been useful, as well as participation in and observation of actual 
groups, meetings, village and district councils, regional confer- 
ences and village and district festivals. 

The report consists of an introduction and seven chapters. 
The introduction describes how the commission has developed 
since its inception. The first chapter refers to the social and 
economic background against which the work of the commission 
is reviewed. Chapters II and III deal with method. In Chap- 
ter II an attempt is made to describe how the commission has 
succeeded in developing a basic method of approach to funda- 
mental education and community development, and what that 
method has been. The material is reported in a fashion which 
closely resembles that of a case record, and to many it may be 
self-explanatory. However, in order to help readers to see the 
implications of the material, the factual data are followed by a 
summary analysis. Chapter III describes the mass education method 
that was elaborated during the second period of the existence of 
the company,! and which is complementary to the method des- 
cribed in Chapter II. The different aspects of the programmes 
are dealt with in Chapter IV, and the type of training given to 
the staff in Chapter V. Chapter VI acquaints the reader with ` 
the Social Welfare Commission as it was in 1952, and relates it to 
other government departments and voluntary agencies in Jamaica. 
A general summary of findings appears in the concluding 
chapter, together with the writer’s recommendations. 


2 There were three distinct 


periods in the history of Jamaica welfare: 1937-43, Jamaica Welfare 
Ltd.; 1943-49, 


Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd.; 1949-, Jamaica Social Welfare Commission: 
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FOREWORD 


The last word in fundamental education and community 
development has not been, and may never be, said. However, 
the story of the Social Welfare Commission in Jamaica affords 


an opportunity for learning in many directions. I hope that _ 


this report will not cause too great an injustice to the commis- 
sion, to those who have assumed responsibility for it, and ‘to ` 
those who have involved their own lives in it. 

This study has been conducted for Unesco, which, from Paris, 
has given valuable assistance and direction to the author. 


` Assistance has also been provided in New York by the Division 


of Social Welfare of the United Nations, which was to undertake 
a field study of community centres in the same area of the world 
later in 1952. Special acknowledgments are due to, among 
others, Dr. Joseph Obrebski and Mrs. Obrebski, who had both 
done research work in Jamaica. Dr. Obrebski, being attached 
to Technical Assistance at the United Nations, provided the 
writer before and after his fieldwork in Jamaica with very valuable 
information. 

In Jamaica, the first expression of appreciation goes to His 
Excellency Sir Hugh Foot, for the interest shown in this study, 
and to Lady Foot, for her encouragement and. the, wealth of 
knowledge and understanding she placed at the author’s disposal. 
The Honourable Donald Sangster, Minister of Social Welfare 
and chairman of the commission, made available the co-opera- 
tion of the commission throughout the study. Members of the 


‘board, old and new, have shown an equal desire to help. Special 


mention must be made of Mr. Ansel Hart and Mr. Rudolf Burke, ` 
both among the founders of the commission; Miss Edith Clark, 
a former member of the board, who has done anthropological 
research; Mr. T. E. Newlin, the secretary for social services and 
chairman of the Sugar Welfare Board; and Mr. H. Houghton, 
the director of education. The report owes a great deal to the 
Honourable Norman W. Manley, founder and chairman. of 
Jamaica Welfare Company, the predecessor of the commission 
up to 1949, who has willingly lent himself to long interviews, 
provided information and insight into the course of events, and 
who has given a moving testimony of faith in his own country. 
Mr. P. M. Sherlock, the educationalist, now director of Extra- 
Mural Studies of the University College of the West Indies, 
who was successively member of the Board of Jamaica Welfare, 
member of its staff in the capacity of education officer, and as 
such the ‘spiritual director’ of the 3F Campaign (see page 86 et seq.), 
and again member of the commission, has contributed to this 
study in many ways. He has provided it with some orientation 
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and perspective as well as detailed information. Full and kind- f 
operation in gathering data has been granted from government 
ients and officials, and leaders and staff of voluntary 


thout the active participation of the ss of the commis- 
This was directed by the courteous and effective secretary, 
r, R. H. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher, who has held this office since 
beginning of Jamaica Welfare, has made available as full 
se of written and human documents as was possible in the ` 
J tim mit. assigned to the study. His ability as an administrator 


‘of old and ` well classified documents, and the solution of numerous 
ractical problems. He has shared in the orientation of the study 
as given the writer constant support. Together with 
Fletcher, I associate the high-spirited and devoted staff of — 
ission, who have not spared time and trouble, all of 
have interviewed again and again in Kingston and in 
ld, and with whom I have travelled and shared joys, 
"concerns and problems: Mr. E. N. Burke, the acting general 
A manager, and Mrs. Burke; Mr. Arthur Carney, the co-operative 
offi r; Mr. L. A. Pinnock, the island supervisor; Mrs. L. J. Tom- ` 
Q  linson; Mrs. Mary Kelly ad Mr. Kelly, and many others. I am 
A greatly indebted also to Mrs. P. Hart, the librarian of the com- 
mi on, who, for the three months spent in Jamaica by the | 
! was closely associated with thestudy and who, in a most ` 
nd intelligent manner, has contributed by searching for 
data and assuming responsibility for arrangements, interviews and 
“correspondence. 
The last two acknowledgments go to Mr. Be y Girvan and 
Mrs. Girvan and to the people of Jamaica. . Girvan, now 
secretary of the Jamaica Agricultural sa was on the ` 
of Jamaica Welfare from 1939, and held the position of 
ral manager from 1944 up to his resignation last year. Since 
r. Girvan has had a major influence on field operations, he 
was repeatedly called upon. In spite of his heavy responsibi- ` 
lities, he has shown a constant willingness to analyse his own ` 
nce, to rae CELDT, to give insights, and to pa s) 


x words and in their ee 
‘the desire to make life better and fuller grows 

To all those who have been mentioned and sssi toa 
the writer wishes to express his deep appreciation and gti 
and to extend his sincere thanks and best wishes. : 


INTRODUCTION 


THE JAMAIGA 
SOCIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 
FROM 1937 TO THE PRESENT 


BACKGROUND 


The story of Jamaica Welfare, now known as the Social Welfare 
Commission of Jamaica, is closely associated with a very -impor- 
tant social movement in Jamaican history. ‘Serious discontent 
was often widespread in .West Indian colonies during the nine- 
teenth century; occasional uprisings occurred, leading sometimes 
to considerable loss of life. But the discontent that underlies 
the disturbances of recent years is a phenomenon of a different 
character, representing no longer a mere blind protest against 
a worsening of conditions, but a positive demand for the creation 
of new conditions that will render possible a better and less 
restricted life’! The beginnings of Jamaica Welfare coincide 
with the period referred to in the Report of the West India Royal 
Commission. Its growth was an answer to very serious needs 
felt by the Jamaicans themselves. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note that its growth has been influenced by the very men 
whose leadership has been decisive in many aspects of Jamaican 
social and political life. 

The formation of Jamaica Welfare arose from discontent, 
particularly amongst the banana growers in their relationships 
with the fruit companies, which virtually controlled the market- 
ing of the crop. The banana industry, introduced into Jamaica 
in the sixties, had replaced sugar, the traditional principal crop, 
owing mainly to difficulties in labour supply and to fluctuations 
in the world sugar market. Unlike sugar cane, banana culti- 
vation lent itself readily to cultivation on small holdings, answer- 
ing the needs of the peasant family, which depends on a cash crop 
for its daily living.? 

After 1929, the discontent of the producers was voiced by a 


x ee praia est India Royal Commission, 1938-39, Report (Parliament Papers by 
> Cmd. 6607), Lo: .M.S.O. . 8. 
+ Ti apas Paka ass: 7), London, H.M.S.O., 1945, p. 8 
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co-operative agency, the Banana Producers’ Association, which 
had been registered two years earlier. The discontent reached 
such a point that in 1936 a Banana Commission was appointed 
by the Colonial Office of Great Britain to investigate conditions, 

` Recommendations were formulated: negotiations between the 
Banana Producers’ Association and the fruit comparies followed, ` 
and an agreement was reached. 

Involved in the controversy were two men, Samuel Ze Murray, 
then president of the United Fruit Company, a newspaper boy 
who had become the banana. baron, and Norman W. Manley, 
a Jamaican, who was the barrister for the Banana Producers’ 
Association, and who has since become an outstanding figure in 
the political life of his country. It seems that part of the conflict 
lay in the fact that Mr. Ze Murray identified the co-operative 
character of the association with a revolutionary formula, com- 
munistic in nature. Mr. Manley ‘had from time to time during 
the period of the controversy. . . emphasized to Mr. Ze Murray 
‘that the value of the co-operative movement in Jamaica lay more 
in its potentialities as a general factor of development of civiliza- 
tion in the country than in its economic advantages and (they) 
had discussed at great lengths the potentialities of the Jamaican 
peasantry’. Since the agreement reached was ‘to wind up 
the Jamaican Association as a co-operative organization and to 
reconstitute it as an ordinary trading company with a special 
right to treat all of its contractors as shareholders’ and since 
Mr. Ze Murray, being satisfied with it, had been impressed by 
the need to improve conditions in the country, he expressed his 
willingness on behalf of the fruit companies ‘to create a fund for 
purposes of general civilization value’.* 

` Tt was not until many months after, however, that this remark- 
able offer was shown to bea genuine one. Mr. Manley learned 
that Mr. Ze Murray (of the United Fruit Company) and Mr. Salva- 
dod’Antoni of the Standard Fruit and Steamship Company, who 
was invited to join the scheme, were ready to donate one cent per 
bunch of bananas exported from Jamaica ‘to be used in such a 
way as to be of real help in the cultural development of the island 
and of the peasants. Definitely it was not desired that the monies 
should be used for any ordinary charitable purposes, by which 
Mr. Ze Murray meant giving something in return for nothing 
in particular except gratitude ... all help would have to be of 


1 Letter to Mr. C.R. Fay, chairman of the Horace Plunkett Foundation in England from N. W. 
Manley, 8 June 1937. š 
> Idem, 
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_a creative nature rather than in the nature of temporary relief 
to individual persons or groups of persons,” 
‘From then on initiative remained with Mr. Manley. Born ' 
in Jamaica, he had won a Rhodes Scholarship, which had taken 
him to England in 1914. After serving in the first world war, 
he had resumed his studies at Oxford and taken a degree in l 
law. Back in Jamaica in 1922, he successfully practised his’ | 
profession as a barrister, although he willingly admits that law 
has never absorbed but a fraction of his very active life. Not 
; only was he closely associated with the progress of the new organi- 
zation, but he was also to be involved in the labour troubles 
which began in 1938—troubles which are considered by Jamaicans 
= as the beginning of a kind of national revolution. His activities 
led him to organize the first political party there, a socialist ` 
party called the People’s National Party. To the new organiza- oA 
-tion he brought those qualities that often make lawyers successful 
+ political leaders and competent administrators. He could sur- 
round himself with able men, both as board members and as 
_ staff, integrate their thinking and activities towards a common 
aim and maintain an attitude of self-criticism on whatever was 
accomplished. He himself was not satisfied with participating 

= as chairman in the formulating of Policy, but assumed the role 
of an executive chairman, supervising correspondence and to 
some extent work in the field . 

In 1937—as still today—many people claimed that the main 
measure for social betterment in Jamaica was land settlement. 
Land is the symbol of security among all classes. It was, there- ` 

h ` fore, natural for Mr. Manley to think in these terms when choos- 
ing his collaborators for his new endeavour. Since the grants 
were made for the ‘cultural developments of the peasants’, he a 
had also to turn to people who were ready to dedicate themselves 4 


J 
L 


to some extent to that cause. The group formed consisted of 
10 persons, all members of the Jamaican élite although from varied ` 
racial backgrounds, including the solicitor of the Banana Producers’ 
Association, a friend who had been aware of the offer made 
by the fruit companies, people interested in agriculture and ` á 
business, a civil servant, the land surveyor, a physician with ` 
‘specialized training in nutrition, a woman with training in anthro- 
Ppology, and the legal adviser of one of the American fruit compa- ` 
nies. A few weeks later, an educationalist, known for his interest ` 
_ in social welfare, joined the group. z 


ah 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the First Meeting of the Board of Directors, 28 June 1937- 
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INTRODUCTION 
FORMATION AND FIRST EFFORTS OF JAMAICA WELFARE 


Jamaica Welfare was then formed as a limited liability company, 
with a capital of £15, under the Companies’ Laws of Jamaica 
1864-1923, and received its constitution on 7 June 1937. Its 
objectives were: 


To promote, manage and control schemes for and to do any act or thing 
which may directly or indirectly serve the general interests and the social 
or economic betterment and aid of the agricultural or working peasantry, 
small settlers, farmers, labourers and working people of and in Jamaica. 

To engage in any work or activity directly or indirectly relating to the 
health, cultural improvement, education, recreation, agriculture, industry, 
finances, trade, justice and morals of or for the persons described in sub- 
clause (b) of this clause. $ š 

To receive and administer all property of whatsoever kind donated by’ 
any person for the objects of the Company.* š 


No dividends whatsoever were at any time ‘to be declared or 
: payable to shareholders’. In the event of dissolution, the assets 
were to be distributed ‘for charitable uses and purposes, as nearly 
as possible similar to the objects set out’ for the company.? 

At the first meeting of the board, Mr. Manley expressed the 
opinion that the grant from donors was large enough for the 
company to attempt something big, At the same time, ‘he felt 
very strongly opposed to a scheme that would involve doing a 
small amount of good over a large territory. It would be wiser 
to try a programme of work commencing in one area,” He 
then revealed his plan to secure a block of land on which young 
people could settle, and to conduct a training centre in’ conjunc- 
tion with it. In the following months, the plan was discussed 
again and again; a committee was nominated to investigate 

° a suitable property, ‘to be used as a training centre for prospective 
small settlers, properly housed and equipped, who would secure 
the holdings on 20 to 25-year leases with title resting after that 
period. The property was found and bought. However, at the 
same time, the Government of Jamaica passed legislation pro- 
viding ‘for the acquisition of estates, a limited development pro- 
gramme, and the sub-division and sale of holdings varying from 


3 to 50 acres to settlers’.s In view of this, it was decided with 


see 
1 Memorandum of Association of Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Section 3. pars. (b) and (c). 


2 Articles of Association of Jamaica Welfare, 60 and 68. 
3 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of Board of Directors, June 1937. 


+ Ibid., 8 April 1938. 
š Legislative Council Motion of 21 July 1938. 
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reluctance: to abandon the project. The property was finally 
sold a year later to the government, Jamaica Welfare retaining 
200 acres of it for another venture. 

Early in 1938, members of the board had received information 


-from Honduras in relation to the industrial: possibilities of cassava . 
- or manioc. They saw an opportunity to develop a starch indus- 


try from this tuber, and thereby contribute to the welfare of 


_ the peasants. The purpose stated was definitely not in the nature 


of a commercial venture. By the end of the year, a committee 
was at work making plans to order machinery, erect a factory 
and manage it. In October 1939, contact had been established 
with the managing director of the Starch Products Company of 
Slough, England, who expressed the desire of the British firm to 
invest capital in the Jamaica plant. A month later, a new 
company, operating under the name of Jamaica Starch and Mil- 
ling Company Ltd., was agreed upon, and in February 1940 
the assets were transferred to it. In February 1941, the company 
started to ‘manufacture starch. Although the specimen was 
satisfactory, the yield, which was one ton of starch per three to 
four tons of tuber, was unsatisfactory. Experiments were made 
in planting different varieties, in spraying and in manuring, but 
it was 15 to 18 months before the results began to show. Five 
months later, the first shipment was made. At times difficulties 
arose; the peasants producing the tuber found a better price for 
their product on the local market. The relationship between the 


representatives of the British interest and those of Jamaica Welfare 


was not always satisfactory. At the beginning of January 1942, 
while the British market was assured, the English shareholders 
considered that the expansion of the company was not going 
forward quickly enough, and they proposed to the directors of 


the Jamaica Welfare Ltd. to buy out its interests. ‘In view of the ` 


fact that Jamaica Welfare had only embarked on this business 
with the object of making Jamaica “cassava conscious” and of 
trying to develop business, and that they had no further capital 
to put into the company, the directors of Jamaica Welfare recom- 
mended that it accordingly accept the proposal, which in addition 


` 


” 


to paying the par value, also paid 3 per cent of interest for the Ad 


time Jamaica Welfare’s capital had been in the company." 
But the future of the new industry was not successful. “Today 
there is no longer a starch industry in Jamaica. s 

_ The discussions centring around land settlements, the acquisition 


of a property for this purpose, the launching of a starch industry 


1 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Annual Report, Kingston, 1943. 
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represented attempts on the part of Jamaica Welfare to find ways 
and means to fulfil its obiects: “any act or thing which may di- 
rectly or indirectly serve the general interests and the social or 
economic betterment and aid of the agricultural or working 
peasantry, small settlers, farmers, labourers and working people 
of and in Jamaica’. Jamaica Welfare found a more promising 
line of activity however, when it decided early in 1938 to start 
its programme of community work in rural areas. 


Lx 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY CENTRES 


A preoccupation of the board at the start of its existence was to 
staff the new organization properly. Since the main project 
seemed to be in the line of agricultural settlement and agricultural 
production, Major A. R. Moxsy, a man of initiative who was à 
responsible for introducing in Jamaica the cultivation of tomatoes 
for export, was appointed executive secretary. In’ the autumn 
of 1937, discussions took place on the possibilities of the community >í 
centre formula and negotiations resulted in Mr. E. B. Hallett, 
secretary to the YMCA in Kingston, being loaned to Jamaica i 
Welfare. Mr. Hallett, an Englishman, had developed very good 
- contact with Jamaicans, and he was authorized to inyestigate 
conditions and possibilities. He soon became impressed by the ' 
people at Guy’s Hill, a centre on the border of three parishes,” 
where there existed a Citizens’ Association, owners of a plot of 
land on which the construction of a town hall was in progress, 
In December, the company took the opportunity of buying a piece 
of land there. Members of the board visited Guy’s Hilland met 
with representatives of the association. In March 1938, the 
Guy’s Hill area was definitely agreed upon. It was a densely- 
populated area, where the small-settler element predominated. 
The plan was to build and equip a community centre, expected 
to cost between two and three thousand pounds, and at the same 
time to conduct a programme in the neighbouring villages, using 
_ existing buildings and only requiring small grants of £50 to 
£100 for necessary equipment. On the same day, two new staff 
additions were agreed upon—a man to be in charge of the area 
and a woman assistant—and a decision was made to send the 
new male staff member, Mr. E. G. Donaldson, to England for a 
training period of three to six months. 
“Then things developed rather rapidly, considering that this 


1 The island is divided into 14 parishes. 
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was 1938, a time of unrest, strikes, and uprisings. Supply of 
materials was delayed. Board members, and especially Mr. Man- 
` ley, were involved themselves.* Yet the community centre was 
officially opened on 5 October. Moreover, the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation donated its possessions to Jamaica Welfare, and this 
resulted in the completion of the building of the town hall, the 
then Governor presiding. at the opening ceremony which took 
place on 27 December 1938. 

The news spread, and Porus requested to be chosen as the 
second site for a community centre. A local merchant, who 
had allowed the public to use an old building of his as a community 
hall, found it necessary to use’ this for other purposes and, in 
April 1938, the public found itself without a meeting place. An 
appeal was made to Jamaica Welfare, and at its May meeting 
the board generally approved of this location for the second com- 
munity centre. A site was found, but the completion of the centre 
was delayed until 1939. The centre took what seemed to be 
unusually large proportions, when one considers the smallness 
of buildings outside of towns and cities in Jamaica. It was a 
masonry block with meeting rooms and a large open-air hall in 
the back. The official opening was held in August, the premises 
being staffed as Guy’s Hill was, with a man area secretary and a 
woman assistant. 

An important element in the development of community centre 
work as well as of Jamaica Welfare as a whole has been that of 
staff arrangements. Major Moxsy, the first to be attached to 
the company, lost interest because of his involvement in the tomato 
business and the new orientation decided on by the board. It 
was not an easy task to secure the services of an able person already 
acquainted with the work. This induced the board to appoint a 
secretary responsible for the clerical and secretarial aspects of the 
work, while stating that those in charge of the main branches of 
the field work ‘would be responsible directly to the board through 
the secretary’. Mr. R. H. Fletcher, former postmaster-general of 
Jamaica, who had reached the age of retirement for the civil 
service, became this secretary and brought to the organization 
his vast administrative experience. In 1939, the board made two 
appointments, among others. The firstwasthat of a young teacher, 


The Minutes of the Board of Directors give a vivid account of the impact of events on the 
construction operations. In Guy's Hill, ‘the stone laying ceremony had [to be] cancelled 
owing to the state of unrest. The labourers and tradesmen onthe building had stopped for 
one half-day, when forced to by a marching band of strikers. The organizing officer wš 
_ Present and had reasoned with the crowd. No damage was done in Guy's Hill. The 


chairman's midnight visit and address the same night had a salutary effect on the immediate 
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Mr. E. N. Burke, who had shown interest in relating his 
teaching to social conditions. The second was that of a more 
mature person, already successful in business, who had manifested 
his interest in welfare work, Mr. D. T. Girvan. Both were sent 
on training tours—the former to Canada to study co-operation 
and community education at St. Francis Xavier University, in 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and the latter to England to study 
co-operation. Mr. Burke was to take charge of the centre at 
Porus. Mr. Girvan was given the post of co-operative officer. 
For many years, until 1944 when Mr. Girvan became the general 
manager of the company, area officers for Guy’s Hill and Porus 
and the organizing and co-operative officers had a direct rela- 
tionship with the board. It is testified that while the board was 
extremely critical of everything, its attitude was not only permis- 
sive of experimental work, but even encouraged it. Creative 
abilities were thus allowed to develop. Meetings and discussions 
fostered a cross-fertilization of ideas in contact with experiences 
witnessed abroad, read about in books and encountered in the 
field. Under these conditions, the original policy formulated 
in relation to community work did not remain static, but devel- 
oped rapidly and was finally formulated under the name of 
the Better Village Plan. An attempt is made to describe the 
development of this policy in a later chapter (see pages 52-85). 


EDUCATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Another of the early features of the work of Jamaica Welfare 
was the educational film shows service. This idea was investi- 
gated in ‘the autumn of 1937, when the Education Department 
had already made some experiments in using a portable cinema 
unit. , Plans were then made in co-operation with the department 
for shows to be given in schoolrooms for both children and adults. 
It was agreed that after having made ‘contact with [school] mana- 
gersand teachers for preliminary preparation. ..a programme should 
be arranged ... the guiding principle of which should be placing a 
unit in a definite area and concentrating upon that area by giving 
repeat visits and a progressive plan of films’! In 1938, two units 
were put into operation, staffed with a lecturer-demonstrator and 
a chauffeur-mechanic, and equipped with a generator, a 16 mm. 
movie machine, a still-film projector and electric turn-tables, 
After a three-week period, attendance had numbered 9,644, 
including 6,897 children and 2,747 adults. A third unit was 


1 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board of Directors, 5 January 1938 
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.dded in January 1939, whose success at that time was described 
phenomenal.: A fourth one was equipped a year later. 


)-OPERATIVE TOMATO INDUSTRY 


Another major interest of Jamaica Welfare in the early period, 
was the tomato industry, originally introduced by Major 
R. Moxsy, who had acted as the first executive of the company. 

interest of the co-operative officer was aroused by the. possi- 
ties of social development of farmers through the co-operative ` 
This, together with the backing of an 


mas 


In pril 1940, production was doubled and takings trebled. 
yy the autumn, the possibility of issuing £750 of shares to growers 
_ at as. 6d. per share was studied. The winter season of 1940-41 saw 
a big development on the production side. Fifty per cent more 
seeds had been distributed and the production again doubled. ` 
The business aspects were very good; however, all the energies ` š 
were going into it, and if the co-operative aspect was not forgotten, 
little was done to promote it. The price which had been paid to 
growers had been established at 1d. per pound, enabling the 
company to build up a reserve to £8,000. In November- 1941, 
| growers were already showing dissatisfaction over the surplus policy. 
- The following season was, however, disappointing. Produc- 
on was seriously hampered by droughts, lack of cold storage 
ending shipments, irregular sea transportation facilities due to ` 
r conditions, lack of tin cans for canning the fruits, decreasing ` 
es on the market and finally, personnel difficulties. By that 
ime, Jamaica Welfare had purchased both the government 
benture in the business and that of Major Moxsy, who had left 
n the army. 
In the summer of 1942, a serious problem arose when the ` 
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income tax authorities threatened to assess the enterprise heavily 
unless the profits were credited to growers instead of to a surplus 
fund. It was then found necessary to secure a new constitution 
under a law known as the Industrial and Provident Societies: 
Law. Before the end of r943, I4 associations of growers had 
been formed under the new structure, and contracts signed be- 
tween the association and Jamaica Vegetables Ltd. and between 
the association and the growers. The growers had elected a 
representative on the management committee, and plans were 


made to issue capital shares to them on the basis of the volume ` 


of their previous participation in the operations of the company. 


GRANTS 


At the first meeting of the board of directors of Jamaica Welfare > 


Ltd., Mr. Manley, while expressing his own views about the 
policy of the company in relation to land settlement grants, had 
mentioned that some organizations deserved this encouragement. 
Jamaica Welfare made very few grants in 1937 and 1938. ` How- 
ever, at the last meeting of the board in 1938, a motion was carried 
‘that at least £1,000 be earmarked for distribution in 1939 in 
small grants’? Grants to the amount of £9,408 11s. 2d. were 
paid instead to 11 organizations; £5,350 went to the Institute of 
Jamaica to establish a museum of natural history and a juvenile 
library, £2,500 to the Birth Control League, £700 to Friends 
College, which was conducting a training programme for social 
and health workers, and. £400 to the Boy Scouts Association, 
In 1940 the total amount of grants’ for the year had decreased 
considerably— £2,319 6s. gd. was given to 20 different agencies. 
The newly founded 4H Club movement for country youths—the’ 
four H’s stand for head, heart, hands and health—had the only 
large amount, £1,000. In formulating its grant policy, Jamaica 
Welfare had ruled that requests from individuals in need would 
not be accepted. This policy was carried out and few requests 
were received. In one case, a man who had applied for help to 
purchase a tractor to be used by small settlers, was advised that the 
‘tractor ‘should be obtained by the growers on the co-operative 
basis... Jamaica Welfare [preferring] to encourage people to 
co-operate and supply themselves with such articles’! The 
aims of the company were not lost sight of in the grant policy. 
_ Benevolent organizations, orphanages, organizations serving city 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board of Directors, 6 December 1938, 
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groups, were refused grants. The total amount given in grants 
sharply decreased, however, in the following years: it was £1,656 
6s. 3d. in 1941, £1,354 9S- Id. in 1942, and £760 16s. od. in 
1943. The 4H Glub movement benefited from grants of £1,000 in 
1941 and £750 in 1942 and 1943. From then on the grants were 
discontinued as a matter of policy. 


“EARLY DIFFICULTIES 


Among the problems of Jamaica one is a very rapidly increasing 
population. From 858,118 in 1921, the population had grown 
to 1,237,063 in 1943, an increase of 44.16 per cent. The increase 
in density of population has been from 195 per square mile in 
1921 to 280 in 1943+ This situation, which is not unique to the 
British West Indies, had been discussed between Ze Murray and 
Manley before the formation of the company. It seems that Ze 
Murray had then favoured some kind of birth control policy to 
meet the problem. Consequently, the question was fully dis- 
cussed by the board of Jamaica Welfare, which incorporated 
birth control as an objective in its community centre work. This 
work, however, met opposition from the Roman Catholic Church, 
among others. This, combined with political differences, contri- 
buted greatly to early difficulties of the board. 

The composition of the first Board provided representation from 
agricultural, professional and financial interests. The represen- 
tatives of the agricultural interest were a minority. All members 
belonged to the élite in a country where class distinctions count 
much. Moreover, members of the board were virtually life mem- 
bers. In January 1939; amendments were passed, providing for 
the annual election of the chairman and for the retirement of 
directors by rotation. Nevertheless, the retiring directors were 
always re-elected unless they expressedly wished to retire for per- 
sonal reasons and the chairman was repeatedly re-elected. Two 
out of three vacancies occurring before 1944 were filled by persons 
with technical knowledge: one was the secretary of the YMCA; 
the other, one of the staff members, the co-operative officer. This 
reflected the fact that the board assumed executive duties, as did 
the chairman himself, and that it needed more and more know- 
eee of the field. This situation was altered only in 1944, when 

co-operative officer, Mr. D. T. Girvan, became the general 


tea 
jamaica. Central Bureau oe 
a of Statistics, Eis ji i 

on, Government Printer, n e cot of Jamaica and Its Dependencies, 1943 
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manager, assuming the functions of a full executive. However, + 
the fact that members of the board were congenial and worked as a 
a closely-knit group, enabled them to, face the serious problems 
raised by war-time and climatic conditions. > 

The self-assessment imposed by the banana companies raised 
sizable amounts for Jamaica Welfare in 1937 and 1938—more 
than £25,000 each year. ' But storms, which are frequent in the 
Caribbean, reduced the income of the company in 1939 by, 
almost £6,000. In 1940 and 1941, owing to war conditions, the 
banana trade with England virtually ceased, and income was 
reduced to £5,000, fell again in 1942 to £1,300, and disappeared 
completely in 1943. During the same period, expenses, which 
were modest at the beginning, had increased to £15,490 3s. 4d. 
By cutting grants from £9,408 11s. 2d. to £2,319 6s. gd. in 
1940, Jamaica Welfare was able to reduce the surplus of expen- 
ditures over the current income. In the following years, 
development was again checked by reduced income, forcing 
the board to use up the money accumulated prior to 1943. 
A grant made by the Colonial Development and Welfare scheme, 
(CD & W) finally saved a situation which had become impossible. 


TABLE I. Jamaica Welfare: Source of income, 1937-43. 


Standard Fruit & Interest and 


Bear mite erat Co. Shipping Co. sundry revenue Total 
EB d: ra Eb el S shud) ° ch l, 
1937 20,999 8 6 4,632 4 — 25,631 12 10 
1938 19,627 18 7 5273 67 620 13 1 15,521 18 3 
1939 _ 14,737 28 4,575 43 937 16 6 20,250. 3 5 
1940 ” 4,864 8 8 1,332 17 5 932 7 11 BEN I © 
1941 4532 6 948 28 907 7 8 6,387 16 8 
1942 1,106 16 208 62 875 19 6 2,191 2 2 
1943 T — R 6 6 110,580 6 6 


1 Including a grant from CD & W. 


Taste II. Jamaica Welfare: Main sources of expenditure,1937-43. 


3 Personal Other 
Near: emoluments Grants operating expenses “eu 

: ORE d: £ st d £ s. d. hp Y É. 
1937 9° 00 125 00 278 6 11 493 6 11 
1938 706 19 5 86 40 2,465 9 10 3,258 13 3 
1939 1378 46 9,408 112 4,703 7 8 15,490 3 4 
1940 2,079 13 4 2319 69 7:549 Il 3 11,948 11 4 
1941 2,699 9 8 1,056 6 3 7,902 16 4 12,318 12 
1942 — 3334 12,5 1354 91 6,339 16 11 11,028 18 
1943 6,303 o 2 760 16 o 7192 5 11 14,256 2 1 
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he comfortable income of the agency in the first years of operation 
allowed it to attract a staff of people with good backgrounds 
hers, ex-ministers), who saw in this field opportunities for 
rvice, for pioneering and for creativity. - The fall of income in 
o introduced an element of insecurity, and a no-expansion 
cy was adopted by the board. Salary increases to enable the 
_ Staff to meet the increasing cost of living were dealt with reluctantly, 
we a point where a ‘committee on retrenchment’ had to recom- 
` mend against any curtailment which would have meant cutting 
down on essential activities. A re-grading of positions was 

arried out in June 1943, which however brought about many 
"protests, ~ S 
_ Other limitations due to the war had to be met, namely, those 
on transportation facilities, The cinema programme had to be 
reduced from four to two units and personnel was re-allocated on 
_ account of a necessary concentration of the field. The staff 
was advised to use the train. Mules and horses and, later, 
bicycles and motor cycles were bought. A cinema unit was 
"transported on a trailer hauled by these mules, which proved to 
‘be impractical. Workers in the field wer 
SC s, such as those provided under the relief programme. 


942, 1943 and 1944 


and the comptroller 
and staff of Colonial Development and Welfare. i 


1943, Jamaica Welfare had established educational film 
uits, had developed the tomato indu: 
and above all, it had made maj 
centre work and had formulated i 
the development of all activities 
working together can undertake 


ubstantial impetus 
ons and encourage- 


“n n troduced in Jamaica 
In 1940, and through generous grants thereafter, 


d co-operative | 
tive movement 


— 
T Organization under the Colonial Deyelopment and Welfare Act 
2 ne ih ee A ofschemes to the Secretary of State for 


(1940) of Great Britain 
grant aid in collaboration 


» Minutes of the Board of Directors, 7 August 1944, 
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had emerged and was being organized. Study and experimen- 
tal work had been carried out in housing and cottage industries, 
the latter in co-operation with the Central Council of Voluntary 
Social Services (CCGVSS), a co-ordinating agency which had 
been created with the help of Jamaica Welfare. The GCVSS 
also co-operated closely with the company in a leadership training 
programme for volunteers. In November 1941, a periodical had 
been published, which was circulated among groups in the field, 
injecting new ideas and publicizing the achievements of indi= 
vidual groups. ; 


THE FORMATION OF JAMAICA WELFARE (1943) LTD. 


Professor T. S. Simey, social welfare adviser to British West 
Indies Development and Welfare, searching for a social service 
formula adapted to the needs of the West Indies, fonnd a stimula- 
ting object of observation in the field operations of Jamaica 
Welfare. He met the board members and staff formally and 
informally, toured the villages, talked with leaders and members 
of local groups, and familiarized himself fully with the work. He 
was particularly impressed with the connexion of social and 
economic objectives as pursued in the tomato area and with 
‘the policy for rural development . . . which embodied as its 
keynote the exhortation to use existing facilities until more or 
better facilities become available, find something practical to do, 
train those who are willing to lead, plan a project and carry it 
through to a successful completion’.t The organization of 
village improvement associations, such as the one developed in 
Newereen, was greeted with a great deal of interest. ` 

After many months of observation, Professor Simey could 
formulate his ‘proposals for extending social welfare work in 
Jamaica’,? which were to determine the future of the company. 
The basic assumptions in the proposals were that ‘the best method 
of approach to social problems has been to attempt the solution of 
some of the vital economic problems first. . . . The responsibility 
for social betterment must be left with the people themselves, 
but they must nevertheless be given both the desire and the means 
of self improvement. . . . The Churches must be persuaded to re- 
gard the social services not so much asa useful parallel organization, 


T. S. Simey, Welfare and Planning in the West Indies, Oxford, Clarendon press 1946. p.204 
BWI Development and Welfare, ‘Memorandum on Social Welfare’, Transmitted to His 
Excellency, the Governor of Jamaica, by Sir F, A, Stockdale, Comptroller, 

Ref, 47013, Jamaica No, 18. ü pi 1 23 October 1941% 
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as to look upon themselves as the leaders of a new movement 
towards social reconstruction.’ For Professor Simey, ‘the founda- 
tion of the whole social welfare organization should be the village 
community association’, its purpose being to prepare a plan for 
the improvement of the village to co-ordinate the work of groups in 
the village, and to affiliate with the district association. The 
responsibility for bringing the associations into existence should 
be assumed by a ‘Jamaican Council of Social Service’, supervising 
a staff composed of district officers and women village workers. 
‘Both district officers and village workers would have to undergo 
a severely practical training to make it possible for them to deal 
with the economic problems of the people as the foundation of 
their work. . . . The menshould receive training in new methods 
of house construction. . . . The women should be competent house- 
keepers and be able to give instruction in the arts of child manage- 
ment. . . The district officers should be capable of acting as 
assistant poor law inspectors, probation officers, affiliation officers, 
encourage 4H Clubs, play centres, etc., assist the organization of 
adult education” The Central Council for Voluntary Social Ser- 
vices, recently founded through the efforts of Jamaica Welfare, 
seemed to Professor Simey to be an organization susceptible of be- 
coming the Jamaica Council of Social Service, provided government 
departments and the Jamaica Agricultural Society were re- 
presented on it, while he also hoped that the Churches would be 
actively represented. The relationship of the new Jamaica 
Council of Social Service with Jamaica Welfare was not too clear 
inthememorandum. Obviously (for sentimental reasons ‘because 
I am reluctant to suggest that the child should be allowed to 
swallow the parent’), it was recommended that Jamaica Welfare 
be asked to continue its work in the field already covered and to 
provide expert economic advice to other areas of the island. 
The scheme, which also included provisions for training, was 
transmitted on 23 October 1941 to the Government of Jamaica, 
by Sir Frank Stockdale, comptroller, together with the obser- 
vations of the educational adviser, who pointed out the value of the 


_ proposed formula in regard to the school system and to political 


and adult education in general. The proposals were passed to 
Jamaica Welfare, where they were fully discussed by the directors. 
The latter expressed their substantial agreement, but on the role 
reserved for Jamaica Welfare they felt that the ‘structure of the 
[CGVSS] was not suited for the development of a strong and 
positive policy’. . . and that representation from government 
departments would prove merely a waste of time for the govern- 
ment officer concerned. They expressed the opinion that it 
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would not be practical to have two organizations working in the 
same field, and offered to hand over to the new organization the 
assets, properties and personnel concerned. In May 1943, after 
negotiations were completed, Sir Frank Stockdale offered Jamaica 
Welfare the opportunity to carry out the scheme itself, providing 
the board of the company were strengthened by the appointment 
of representatives from other bodies. The board of Jamaica 
Welfare accepted the proposal since ‘the position of the fruit 
companies [was] so completely uncertain’, though they did not 
overlook the fact that this would mean a loss of independence. A 
month later, the project was submitted to the Government of 
Jamaica, together with a proposed grant of £15,000, to finance 
the operations for the current year, and after further negotiations 
with the government the company was reorganized. 

The new constitution provided for a board of directors composed 
of 22 members, Two members were mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion—the Commissioner of Lands (similar work as that done 
by Jamaica Welfare was being done in land settlements), and 
the Secretary for Social Welfare Services (a new government 
position proposed by BWI D&W? with the status of Assistant 
Colonial Secretary). Ten were to be appointed as follows: two 
from the Jamaica Agricultural Society, two from the Association 
of Parochial Boards, two from the Jamaica Christian Council, and 
one from each of the following: the Agricultural Societies Loan 
Board, the Central Housing Authority, the Central Council of 
Voluntary Social Services, the Council for the Development 
of Co-operation. Six members were to be nominated from the 
board of the old company and considered as co-opted members, 
retiring annually in pairs. The aims of the new company were 
basically the same as those of the old one. Special provisions 
were made in relation to amendments to the constitution, annual 
estimates, and financial statements, which were to be submitted 
to and approved by the government.? The new board held its 
first meeting in August 1944. However, the second stage of the 
history of Jamaica Welfare had begun in 1943, when the old 
company had taken steps to put its programme in line with what 
was expected from it by BWI D&W. According to Professor 
Simey, the period of experimentation was thus closed, and the 
stage was set for organization on a larger scale. This was first 
done through a training scheme and staff realignment. 


1 British West Indies Development and Welfare (See Colonial Development and Welfare, 
page 26). j 
3 ‘Memorandum of Association of Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd.’, Article 3 


ADe 
Association of Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd.’, Articles 32-40, and sg. ‘Articles of 
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STAFF TRAINING SCHEME 


The idea of a training scheme for staff had been launched in the 
initial ‘proposals for extending social welfare work in Jamaica, 


1941’. The idea was accepted and realized in 1943 by Jamaica ` 


Welfare, with Professor Simey appointed as director of studies. 
The student body was made up of members of the personnel of 
Jamaica Welfare, of related government departments and a few 
persons from other islands of the British West Indies. The staff 
of the training programme included senior officials from many 
organizations. Both students ‘and staff set out to understand the 
problems of the British West Indies society and to formulate 
objectives for a social welfare scheme.t ‘This training scheme 
not only appears to have been largely responsible for developing 
an atmosphere of collaboration between the departments and 
people involved; it contributed to the adoption of similar social 
welfare plans by other British West Indian governments. Barba- 
dos Welfare Ltd. was founded in the autumn of 1943, and in 1944, 
experienced staff of Jamaica Welfare were requested to go to 
Trinidad, Barbados and British Guiana. 

Staffing had undergone many changes since the initial years. In 
1939, two field areas existed for community centre work: Guy’s 
Hill and Porus, each supervised by an organizing officer. The 

. cinema programme was operated separately and a co-operative 
officer was working in the field and was accountable to the board. 
In 1941, a district officer was appointed for St. Thomas, opening a 
third area. In 1942, the tomato region had been given an area 
Supervisor. Meanwhile, the co-operative department was also 
growing; at the beginning of 1943, it was staffed by a co-operative 
officer, an assistant officer, three co-operative organizers and two 
junior co-operative organizers. That same year, personnel was 
also appointed for cottage industries. The lack of articulation 
between the various phases of the work and the absence of a 
focus among the various activities was obvious to everybody. 
After many months of study and analysis, a plan was agreed upon. 
As was reported: 


It has been necessary in the past to develop different aspects of the work 
to some extent upon separate lines but it has become clear that it can no 
longer be to the advantage of the work to proceed in this manner. More- 
over, if the proposals for the expansion of the work in accordance with the 


plans formulated by West Indies Development and Welfare were to ` 


1 T. S. Simey, op. cit., pp. 197-99. 
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materialize as far as the company is concerned it would become more than ` ` y 
ever necessary to inter-relate all systems of the work as branches of one ey 
general programme. 

With this in view it is to be accepted as the basic point of all the work 
of the company that the general development broadly summed up in the 
phrase ‘community centre development by the better village approach’ 
is the central point around which all other aspects of the work revolve.1. 


It was agreed that cottage industries and co-operative work of ` 
all kinds ‘will not be attempted as a separate and isolated effort - — 
in any community but will be a special service provided in the "x 
course of a general community programme’? With that endin 
view Mr. Girvan was appointed general manager and became 
responsible for all aspects of the work performed by a field staff of % 
supervisors, district officers, village workers, co-operative and . 
cottage industry officers. No mention was made, however, of 
the cinema programme which had operated as a separate unit 
until now. ‘The plan was to staff 16 districts in all. 


DEVELOPMENT AFTER 1943 


The second period in the history of Jamaica Welfare was charac- 

terized by rapid developments in terms of staff, volume of work 

and activities. In 1943, the staff reorganization allocated ro field ` 

workers to the community and better village programme, and 

ro others to the co-operative and cottage industries aspect of the ` 
work. Many of them were allowed to attend the training pro- $ 
gramme, Until 1949, these training courses were held each year S 
under the auspices of either BWI D&W or Jamaica Welfare, 
the former through finance, advice and leadership, the latter, 
through its senior staff. Jamaica Welfare consistently used | 
this resource to train its own district officers in order to be 
allowed to extend its work, It also developed a scheme for 
training women village workers in co-operation with Friends’ 

College at Highgate, a Quaker institution which had been engaged 
` in similar work before the formation of the company. The 
purpose was to train village workers, who were to be chosen from 
people emerging from the masses and in contact with them. As = 
a result of these two training schemes, it was possible to increase 


a Jamaica Welfare Ltd., ‘Memorandum on Staff Reorganization’, n.d. 
2 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board of Directors, 2 November 1943. 
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the staff to 38, including 14 district officers, 17 village workers and 
7 craft workers, a peak which was attained in 1947-48. 

In addition to the four districts existing in 1944, four more were 
added in 1945-46, and by 1949, there were 11 districts. In 
1938, 10 villages were reached; in 1944, they were approximately 
60, and in 1949, 229, with a population of approximately 200,000. 
Since the better village policy implied that all kinds of groups 
were to be fostered, the necessary co-ordination on a regional 
basis with the field staff of many departments and agencies led to 
the start of regional conferences. Seven of them had been held 
in 1945-46, 38 in 1947-48 and 44 in 1949-50. However, two 
kinds of groups, among others, were developed by Jamaica Wel- 
fare: the Pioneer Club and the Savings Union. The increase 
in number of these two groups is indicative of the volume of 
work carried. In 1942, there were nine Pioneer Clubs in exist- 
ence. In 1945-46, they had grown to 34, with a membership 
of 605, and in 1947-48, to 111, with a membership of 2,139- 
Since then, little progress has been made, partly because the 
Pioneer Clubs are essentially local groups with varied activities, 
Some temporary, in nature, some leading to more permanent 
developments. The same reason applied to the Savings Unions, 
which led to a more complex co-operative set-up. In 1943-44, 
there were 84, with a membership of 1,879; in 1949-50, there 
were 192, with a membership of 6,012. 


TABLE IIT. Growth of Pioneer Clubs and` Savings Unions, 
serviced by Jamaica Welfare. 


Pioneer Clubs 1 Savings Unions 
ee Number Membership Number Membership 

1942 9 

1943-44 - 38 800 84 . 1879 
1945-46 34 605 81 2,297 
1947-48 III 2,139 159 4,172 
1948-49 132 2,163 _ 180 4,612 
1949-50 115 2,095 192 6,012 
1950-51 , 105 2,116 182 5,244 


(Source: Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Annual Reports.) 


During those years ‘community organization’, as described 
in the ‘proposals for extending social welfare in Jamaica’ became 
the main objective of social welfare activities. It was to be a 
rather slow process, since efforts were not made to impose it on 
the people. However, before indigenous leadership was ready to 
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assume. responsibility for community councils, a policy was 
evolved by which co-ordinating bodies could be organized in 
the meantime, and called by other names. Thus villages were 
endowed with village committees, the members of which were 
more or less self-nominated, before groups in the village could 
be formally represented on a community council. The same 
machinery was to be found at the district level. Villages enjoying 
such organizations totalled 95 in 1947-48, and 149 in 1950-51. 
The first district council was established in 1945-46; three others 
were founded in 1949-50. Twelve districts had been organized 


in 1950-51. 


Taste IV. Growth of Village and District Organizations under 
Jamaica Welfare. 


Village organization District organization 
Ferr Committee Council Total Committee Council Total 
1945-46 1 1 
1947-48 51 44 95 é 1 5 
1948-49 74 51 125 I 7 
1949-50 86 57 143 8 4 12 
1950-51 80 69 149 8 4 12 


(Source: Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Annual Reports.) 


The policy of the company was to develop groups according to 
local needs, thus fostering a spirit of self-help, and those formed 
had a great variety of purposes. However, various events, to- 
gether with the policy of the organization, provided a number of 
foci for group activity. The hurricane that struck the island in 
1944 was instrumental in interesting groups in collective house 
re-building and increased the need for housing developments. 
The Cottage Industry Programme called for organization of the 
supply of raw materials, marketing and centres of instruction and 
production. The amount of sales is indicative of progress. 
From £1,516 in 1943-44, it increased to £11,244 in 1945-46, 
and to £19,016 in 1950-51. The data on membership at the 
production centres, which were 662 in 1945-46 and 1,158 in 1951, 
under-emphasize the volume of people engaged in this kind of ` 
work, since many members shifted to new private groups stimulated 
by the development of this new field of activity. 

Here is the yearly volume of production, in pounds sterling, 
of Cottage Industries Group under Jamaica Welfare: 1943-44, 


£1,516; 1944-45 £4,944; 1945-46, £11,244; 1946-47, £8,168: 
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1947-48, £10,690; 1948-49, £12,574; 1949-50, £15,650; 1950-51, 
£19,016.1 

The co-operative idea was fostered in all kinds of collective 
endeavours, from the encouragement given to spontaneous work 
teams among peasants, known as Day for Day, to more formal 
organizations for collective selling, saving or buying, and to full- 
fledged co-operative organizations. A co-operative Development 
Council was established in 1943 for educational and co-ordinating 
purposes, as a result of Jamaica Welfare’s work. Representations 
were made to the government for a department to be responsible 
for registration and supervision of the co-operatives. This depart- 
ment was established in 1950, and a division of labour between 
the new government department and the agency was agreed upon. 
in March 1951. A year earlier, the supervision of 213 formal 
co-operatives had been undertaken by Jamaica Welfare.* 

The programme, which, however, was outstanding throughout 
the second period of the history of Jamaica Welfare, was known 
as the 3F, or ‘food for family fitness’, campaign. Organized in 
April 1945 as a mass education programme aiming to reach more 
people than had been organized through groups, it was first tested 
in three selected areas and extended gradually to the whole 
territory covered by the agency. Officially a campaign for 
better nutrition, it covered a number of aspects of the life of 
peasants, and was conducted in collaboration with many other 
agencies, both private and public. Jamaica Welfare developed new 
methods and techniques in conducting the campaign which were 
in turn used in other sectors of activity by the staff. Training 
of leaders was considerably developed. The campaign is still 
going on, searching for ways and means to shift the emphasis to 
a still more vital area, that of home improvement. 

The development of the tomato industry continued, subjected 
to great developments followed by disastrous seasons. In 1943 
and 1944, production was in the vicinity of a million pounds, 
the canned products being shipped to Trinidad and Barbados 
markets, though the export trade to North America was closed. 
In 1945-46, production increased 50 per cent. In the two follow- 

ing years, both production and export facilities were good. 
Production increased from 4,000,000 pounds to 9,600,000 pounds, 


1 Source: Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Annual Reports. 

? Co-operatives sponsored by the Social Welfare Commission (Jamaica Welfare) as at 31 
March 1950 (from the Jamaica Welfare Ltd. Annual Report, 1949-50): 16 Consumer Socie- 
ties (already legally registered), 3 Credit Unions (2 already legally registered), zz Growers 
Associations (19 already legally registered), 11 Miscellaneous (2 already legally registered), 
90 Study Groups and Savings Unions, 31 Buying Clubs, 27 Egg and Poultry Groups, 
and 13 Fishermen’s Groups: Total, 213. 
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the company taking the opportunity to equip the factory for ` 
still larger output. However, the 1949-50 season was disastrous. 
Droughts, excessive rains, and the fall of prices on foreign markets 
forced the company to pay decreasing prices to growers and, 
finally, to cease payments. The growers, who had shown dis- 
content in 1945-46, claimed that they had been cheated and 
agitation caused groups of growers to damage the factory, which 
was closed for 10 days. A loan of £100,000 was sought from the 
government, and the board of management was reorganized 
with seven members, three representing the government, three the 
growers, and the manager. Drought again afflicted the growers 
in 1950-51. 

Educational cinema shows have been fairly popular. There 
were four cinema units before the war. However, local audiences 
as well as total attendance seemed to decrease steadily, as it 
became difficult to secure suitable films and as commercial 
cinemas had increased in the country. 


TABLE V. Record of attendance for the education show units. 


Year Number of Aggregate attendance Average attendance 
Skopi given’: Children Adults Total Children Adults Total 
1942 324 ` 53233 46,137 99,370 164 143 307 
1943 360 71,154 69,675 140,829 187 184 371 
1944 522 98,160 94,060 192,180 180 189 369 
1945 590 108,142 111,134 219,276 183 188 371 
1946 530 98,248 94,874 193,122 186 179 365 
1947 524. 79421 67,342 146,763 151 128 279 
1948 514 81,961 59,878 141,839 159 116 275 
1949 482 68,727 55:371 124,098 143 115 258 
1950 509 71,090 58,928 130,018 140 116 256 


(Source: Data 1942 and 1943 quoted from Annual Report for the year 
1943-44; other data supplied by the Social Welfare Commission.) 


CREATION OF THE COMMISSION 


The board of Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd. worked, as had the 
preceding one, under the chairmanship of Mr. N. W. Manley, 
who was re-elected year after year. The majority party in the 
House of Representatives resented the membership of the leader 
of-the minority party as well as his chairmanship, especiall 

since Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd. was maintained by governme V 
appropriations. In 1945-46, the Constitution was amended = 
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provide two nominees from the House of Representatives. How- 
ever, identification of Jamaica Welfare with the People’s National 
Party grew in the minds of many. The staff was accused of 
being in political sympathy with Mr. Manley and of using their 
positions to influence people, a criticism which they strongly 

‘denied, and which appears in fact to have been exaggerated. 
The attitude of political neutrality, which was a matter of policy, 
was reasonably observed. Nevertheless, volunteer leaders with 
political sympathies for Mr. Manley had good grounds for identify- 
ing him with the success of Jamaica Welfare. 

The active participation of board members proved real through- 
out the whole period as indicated by the many general, monthly 
and committee meetings. An important move towards co-ordi- 
nation and integration of efforts was adopted in 1946, when a 3F 
Advisory Committee was set up. This consisted of representatives 
of the Lands Department, the Department of Education, the 
Medical Department, the Department of Agriculture, as well as of 
those of private agencies, like the Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
the 4H Clubs, the Central Council of Voluntary Social Services, 
the Women’s Federation and representatives of Jamaica Welfare. 

In 1947-48, the future of the company was again discussed, in 
view of the fact that the five-year agreement between Jamaica 
Welfare, the Government of Jamaica and the BWI D&W was 

coming to an end, and a committee set up by the government 
finally recommended that the company’s work and policy be 
continued by a statutory board. é 

In March 1949 a law created the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission and vested it with the powers, privileges and interests 
of Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd. The new commission was headed 
by a board, consisting of four civil servants, the Minister of 
Social Welfare, four representatives of voluntary agencies and five 
other members appointed by the Governor in Executive Council. 
Appointment of the staff was similarly entrusted to the Governor 
in Executive Council. Finances were provided by an annual 
grant included in the estimates of the island, 

The board of the commission has since April 1949 carried 
on the work. The nomination of Mr. T. E. Newlin, the Secretary 
for Social Services, as the first chairman was openly criticized, on 
the grounds that it conflicted with the advisory character of his 
position in government administration, and the commission still 
remained a subject of political controversy. In 1950, the Minister 
of Social Welfare, Hon. D. B. Sangster, was given the post. The 
composition of the board makes it difficult for its members freely to 
shape the policy of the commission, which is inevitably tied up 
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with government policy. Uneasiness among staff often takes 
the form of a fear that their freedom of action may be compro- 
mised by the new constitution and that their status may become 
that of civilservants. Finally, a recent event of great importance 
_has been the resignation of Mr. D. T. Girvan as general manager, 
and his nomination as secretary of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. 
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SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Reference has been made to the unrest which existed in the 
British West Indies during the great depression and especially 
in the years immediately preceding World War II. The West 
India Royal Commission, then appointed, surveyed conditions 
and reported! that the population of the West Indies had 
grown rapidly, that ‘education, the press, wireless, the spectacle 
of the standards of living of white people, and the reports of 
West Indians who have lived and worked abroad, particularly 
in the U.S.A.’ had contributed towards creating a demand for 
better living conditions, and finally that this had happened ‘at a 
time when world economic trends seriously endanger even the 
maintenance of present standards’. Some of those conditions 
are reviewed in this chapter. 


POPULATION AND FAMILY PATTERNS 


The population problem serves as a background for many other 
problems. The population has grown rapidly, especially in 
recent decades. From 377,433 in 1844, it increased to 858,118 
in 1921, and to 1,237,063 in 1943—that is, by 44.16 per cent in 
the last period, the average annual rate of growth per thousand 
being 16.2. The natural increase rate has also shown a tendency 
upwards, reaching a peak of 18.44, or almost 2 per cent owing to 
the decline in the death rate, and in spite of a lower birth rate. 
Since the island has a land area of 4,411.21 square miles, the 
density of the population has risen from 115 per square mile 
in 1871, to 195 in 1921, and to 280 in 1943. 

The family and social organization, or disorganization, is of 


1 Great Britain. West India Royal Commission, 1938-39, Report, pp. 422-23. 

* Jamaica. Central Bureau of Statistics, Population Housing and Agriculture Census of Jamaica, 
1943. Kingston, The Government Printer, 1945. pp. 28-37- á 

* George Cumper, ‘Social Structure of Jamaica’, Caribbean Affairs, I, Kingston, University 
College of the West Indies, 1949, p. 7. 
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a special kind. Without attempting to record a scientifically 
valid picture of it, which is beyond the scope of the present study, 
the following facts and considerations may provide an outline 
of the problem.t ‘When the Negro population were introduced 
into the West Indies, no attempt was made to substitute any 
kind of social organization or moral standard for the somewhat 
elaborate tribal codes of the areas whence they were brought. 
The benefits of education and the institution of marriage were 
alike discouraged’. As Herskovits said, slavery stripped African 
culture ‘from all its formal aspects, its broader institutional 
structures, its principal mechanisms of control’.* The tribes 
were thoroughly mixed and old tribal bonds and restraints were 
broken. 

About family organization, it is difficult to generalize. How- 
ever, it can be said that the practice of miscegenation has tended ` 
to create an educated middle class, participating in the standards 
of the white, as white parents incline to send their children to 
school. For the masses, however, who form 8o per cent of the 
population, the picture is more complex. Marriages, stable and 
casual concubinages, free sexual intercourse, all involve patterns 
challenging analysis. The census of 1943 has for the first time 
attempted to provide some data on the problem. Reporting 
on the conjugal condition of women, it states that out of 258,842 
mothers, 92,029 were married and 20,085 were widowed or 
divorced. The others were either single or in concubinage. 
Furthermore, in the group who became mothers, between 15 and 
45 years of age, approximately 44 per cent were married or 
widowed, thus leaving a percentage of illegitimacy of 56. The 
discrepancy between this figure and that reported by the registrar 
general for 1942 of 68.5 per cent is explained by the fact that 
concubinage tends either to be transformed into marriage or 
to dissolve.* ; 

A recent study of the problem seems to indicate that the pattern 
is as follows: Sexual experimentation begins between boys and 
girls often before puberty. The majority of girls become pregnant 
at an early age, many with their first boy friend. This first 


3 Published scientific sources on this subject are still inadequate. The pattern described 
by Franklin Frazier, in The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1939) is the best approximation to what exists in the West Indies, In addition to 
sources referred to, the author has been able to gain some understanding of the problem 
through interviews and consultation of unpublished anthropological data collected 
Miss Edith Clark and Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Obrebski. “aku: 

* Great Britain. West India Royal Commission, 1938-39, Report, p. 7 

* M. F. and F. S. Herskovits; Trinidad Village, New York, A. Knout 

4 Jamaica. Central Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. xt. 0 1947, p. 12, 
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pregnancy is resented by the mother of the girl. In most cases 
the girl is not rejected by the household, but she is impressed with 
the necessity to ‘try to find someone to be responsible for her’. 
Then follows a period of experimentation with ‘trial and error 
unions’, at shorter or longer intervals, which last from a few 
months to many years and which are accompanied by a number 
of pregnancies. In many cases the parties marry after having 
lived long together in concubinage. ‘Sexual experience is 
considered right and natural for everyone’, which does not, 
however, preclude the expectancy of faithfulness in concubinage 
and marriage. Pregnancy does not usually seem to be avoided 
and the children of previous unions are relatively well accepted 
by the man. The stability of unions depends on a number of 
factors as in all cultures, but the main ones appear to be the 
economic ability to maintain the union and the moral ability to 
maintain faithfulness. Stability varies from area to area, Some- 
times a man enters into a union as a ‘lifelong partner’, sometimes, 
inareas where unemployment and under-employment is high—in a 
sugar district, for example, which provides employment for six 
months in a year—the workers who invade the area at crop time 
take a ‘housekeeper’, with usually no intent that the arrangement, 
though satisfactory for providing immediate physical and sexual 
needs, shall be permanent. In this context, marriage is associated 
with a higher economic status and achievement. Marriage is 
decided between parties as well as families. Itis not something to 
be lightly entered into. Ceremonies are necessarily expensive. 
Women’s expectations are not the same in concubinage asin mar- 
riage. A concubine has no servants. A married woman expects 
a house and one or more servants, expects to handle money and 
to ‘sit up like a lady’. However, some families and areas make 
exceptions to this pattern, in that marriage is not associated with 
economic status, but is a pattern set by religious beliefs. This 
happens more frequently in areas where Church leadership is 
strong and where the population is more stable and is able to 
maintain itself without constantly moving to find employment. 
After the first pregnancy concubinage becomes an economic 
necessity. The possibility’ of women cultivating a garden is 
uncommon because of land tenure, the nature of land use and 
ignorance. They therefore have to buy their food, which implies 
concubinage since opportunities for employment are limited, 
and the conditions for female labour poor: the rate of pay for 


3, Maoine Kerr, Personality and Conflict in Jamaica. Liverpool, University Press, 1952» 
p. 86. 
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women is even lower than the rate, itself low, for men. The 
West India Royal Commission, however, observed that ‘the 
argument that the man is the head of the household and is res- 
ponsible for the financial upkeep of the family has [still] less force 
in the West Indies, where promiscuity and illegitimacy are so 
prevalent and the woman so often is the supporter of the home’. 
The possibility for women to make a living by themselves, however 
difficult it may be, does exist, then, to a certain extent, and 
according to Simey, they ‘are fully capable of going their own 
ways if their men displease them’.* 

The pattern of family organization, or disorganization, is 
one of particular significance in relation to children. In a recent 
study of a village, only 25.8 per cent of the 1,661 children were 
found to be living with both parents. The others were living 
with one parent alone, or with one parent and a new mate (approx- 
imately r9 per cent), or with grandmothers, relatives and stran- 
gers. Furthermore, there was no great assurance that those 
living with both parents, or with only one of them, would continue 
to do so for any length of time. The implication is that the 
condition of the mother and her relationship with the male cannot 
but generate in children a sense of insecurity, varying in intensity, 
and problems in identifying parental figures and roles. As Made- 
line Kerr put it, ‘the boy [for one] will have no consistent- pattern 
of male behaviour on which to model himself. His father may 
never come near the home, may come and go, his mother may 
take another man, or there may be no residential male at all. 
He will therefore be tied both emotionally and financially to the 
female head of the house. This will result on a fixation on the 
mother combined with the belief that the world in general should 
look after him with maternal care. 

An observation made by the above author, which may be 
significant in relation to the present study, is the fact that little 
time is left for the Jamaican child to play, since the family chores 
are so time-absorbing. There are some indications that children 
are ‘segregated and have little chance to play with others’.4 
Emphasis is put on the necessity for children to return home 
immediately after school. Therefore, it does not seem that 
opportunities exist for the child to learn those things that participa- 
tion in small groups could teach him and that could compensate 


1 Great Britain, West India Royal Commission, 1938-39, Report, pp. 217-20, 
* T: S. Simey, op. cit., p. 43- 

3 Madeline Kerr, op. cit., p. 166. 

* Ibid., pp. 43-49. 
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for what he does not get within the family group. The school, 
operating under overcrowded conditions, only permits education 

by mass methods and affords little opportunity for the interplay _ 
of social forces of an educational character. I 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The'economic conditions no doubt have a profound influence on 
the family pattern and contribute to its persistence. The economy 
of Jamaica is based on a system of agriculture in which the main 
occupations are ‘directed to the growing of crops [banana, sugar, 
coffee] for export rather than home consumption. [This] indus- 
try is to a great extent at the mercy of international price fluctua- 
tions.... Tropical agriculture moreover is greatly exposed to 
hazards of storms, droughts and disease: This is aggravated 
by the fact that the rural population largely consists of people who 
depend on wages for their living. Cultivation is undertaken on 
two types of farms, the plantation or large farm being the more 
common type. Ofa total acreage of 1,793,668, 333 farm owners 
with an acreage of 1,000 and over own and cultivate 921,203 acres, 
which give employment to paid labour. More than half of 
this acreage is owned by companies which are administered 
‘through managers. At the other extreme, 49,201 of the 66,173 
farms have less than 10 acres. Families having less than one 
acre are numerous, but they are not reported as farmers.? The 
significance of this is that since it has been estimated that no 
family can live with less than 20 acres, it is necessary for the small 
farmer to rent additional land and to work for wages as well as 
on his own holding, if he wishes to make a living. An indication 
of this is provided by the different types of tenure reported on 
farms—38,270 of the 66,173 farms are owned, but 16,899 are ` 
classified under owners and cash tenants, 1,342 under owners ` 
and kind tenants, 4,802 under cash tenants and 1,010 under kind 
tenants. Other types of tenure are reported: work-performed 
tenants, share-and-cash tenants, improved-land tenants with 
or without any kind of ownership. 
The reason for the existence of so many small holdings seems 
to be that Jamaicans, for historical reasons, value land beyond 
anything else. It is the symbol of security, although in most 
cases it does not provide security to its owners, not only because 


1 T. S. Simey, op. cit., p. 6. 
* Jamaica. Central Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 96. 
? Ibid., p. 97. 
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of the size of holdings but also because of a cultural factor. Land 
transmitted to the eldest son according to the law tends to be 
considered as family land, which is inalienable. "The conse- 
quence is that the whole family has a claim on the produce. A 
small plot of one-third of an acre may accommodate as many 
as six family units. Thus the factor which may contribute to 
family cohesion leads to a very serious wastage of land, which is 
under-used, save for the fruit trees planted by ancestors. Further- 
more, the system is a great embarrassment where the property 
must be mortgaged or sold. 

A further insight into economic problems is given by the 
employment situation. The weekly survey made by the census 
in December 1942 reported 31.4 per cent of wage earners as 
unemployed. Of the employed group, 52-1 per cent reported 

. earnings of less than ros. and 77.8 per cent earnings of less than 
20s. These statistics however, take into account all occupations. 
The situation is worse in agriculture. There wage earners 
reported earnings of less than 6s., in roughly one-quarter of all 
the cases. Almost two-thirds of this whole group reported earn- 
ings of less than ros. and 94.2 per cent of earnings did not reach 
beyond 20s. These low earnings are an indication of the low ` 
rate of pay, but they are also indicative of casual employment or 
under-employment. This seems to be confirmed by the average 
number of days worked in each of the earning categories, for all. 
occupations: for male workers, 4.1 days in the less than 6s. cate- 
gory, 4.5 days in the less than ros. group, 5.2 in the less than 20s. 
The average number of days worked shows a tendency upwards 
as earnings. become bigger.» | 

Figures that apply to the whole island are apt to suggest a 
pattern of uniformity, which is in reality not always verified, on 
account of the diversity of crops, the nature of land use and other 
factors. Cane farms and factories provide employment for a 
period of six months for the bulk of workers—that is, from the 
middle of February till the end of August. Most cultivation is 
also done in that period. Banana and cocoanut, however, are 
12-month crops. Planting of various kinds is carried out in 
August, November and February. The tourist season runs from 
December to March. In the inland sector of Guy’s Hill, employ- 
ment is at its peak from March to August. A period of under- 
employment of about 50 per cent appears to run from September 
to January, reaching a still lower level in February. Ownership 
of holdings, even small holdings, is not evenly distributed over 


1 Jamaica, Central Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 15-79, 
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‘the island. In some areas, the small owner is almost unknown 
and the pattern is that of improved-land tenants and the like, . 
and even ‘squatters’. 

In a fishing village, surrounded by large cattle farms, a superfi- 
cial survey suggested a permanent unemployment rate of 50 per 
cent and the presence of under-employment in the earning group 
to a minimum of 20 per cent. There is yet another pattern on 
sugar estates. According to a Sugar Welfare board officer, 
employment is at its peak from the middle of January till the end 
of May. Then employment opportunities are cut to 50 per cent. 
This last situation prevails until August, when the rate of unem- 
ployment reaches as high as 80 per cent, till some time in Decem- 
ber, when employment begins to rise again. This situation is 
responsible for the large emigration and immigration of workers 
in these districts. : 

The earning and employment opportunities vary according to 
ages. The population in all age groups engaged in agriculture 
was stated to be 45.4 per cent in 1942. This group, however, 
was made of proportionately more people in the categories of 
under 19, 20 to 24, and 60 to 6g, than in other age groups. This 
concentration appears to be the result of lack of opportunities 
among the younger groups, since there is no correlation between 
it and the standard of education.t The problem which results 
has been well emphasized by Madeline Kerr. 


After leaving school a boy’s prospects are mainly to work on his family’s 
‘buy’ or ‘rent’ land. His labour will be needed as there will always be 
new babies belonging to one or other of his female relatives in the house 
to support. In other words, the family will always be increasing while 
the amount of available land to support the family will remain the same. 
He has therefore nothing to look forward to but an ever increasing strug- 
gle for subsistence. The girl too will see that the majority'of those who 
have left school a year or two ahead of her now have babies of their own 
to look after. Many boys and girls try to break this vicious circle and 
go to Kingston to look for a job. The majority fail and come back ina ` 
year or so, the girls with the inevitable baby. Therefore work or carecr 
planning for the majority is impossible. * The chances of getting a break 
are so slight that they are regarded in the same light as getting a winner 
in the sweepstake. This is something which everybody hopes to do, 
but which of course for most people remains on a phantasy level so far as 
fulfillment is concerned. In fact a lucky gamble is the only hope. 
Another factor is that there are no recreational possibilities. oc, Lists 
boys will play cricket occasionally, but there is nothing comparable for 


1 Jamaica. Central Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 78. 
* Ibid., p. 73. 
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girls. In fact, the only recreation is sexual activity. Therefore, again" 
there are no patterns of activity which would assist mental development, 
and into which the energy could be absorbed. 

It can be seen therefore that the adolescent in a peasant community 
is faced by complete frustration. The education he has received has 
been really a formal teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, a little 
hygiene and much biblical knowledge. It has not opened up new 
patterns of ideas for him and it has not helped him to utilize his own 
mental resources. He has been preached to, told about ‘good behaviour” 
and kindness and so on, but purely externally. The idea that both 
ordinary and moral learning must come from within is not realized by 
the majority of the teachers.... The schools fail because they are 
unable to help the individual to grow from the infantile state of accepting 
what he is told without knowing why, to the adult state of acceptance 
or rejection of facts or moral codes through reason.? 


The social and economic conditions referred to above have a 
reflection on the standard of living. Standards of living are 
difficult to establish, and are perhaps meaningless, if they are 
interpreted without reference to cultural conditions; they are, 
in any case, difficult to compare from one country to another. 
However, some consideration of how basic needs are met is in 
order. These needs are those of food, shelter, clothing and healthcare, 


NUTRITION HABITS 


The West India Royal Commission had, on the basis of research 
made in 1937, pointed out the presence of nutritional deficiencies 
in the Caribbeans,? but two reports made in the following years 
were to bring more light on this aspect of the question.? In 
short, different symptoms of undernourishment were found which 
result in lack of resistance to fatigue, irritability, skin infection and 
dental caries, as well as more serious pathological conditions in 
some cases. Jamaicans were found to be eating too many starchy 
foods, no uncooked green vegetables, little milk and meat. The 
extent of the problem is difficult to appraise. An attempt was 
made, however, which is worth quoting. The data for Jamaica 
were gathered from estimates in the absence of other data and they 
are compared with the Hot Springs Standard Plan I (a basic 
nutritional chart prepared by the Hot Springs Conference, 1943). 


1 Madeline Kerr, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 

3 Op. cit., p. 171- - 

3 B. S. Platt. Nutrition in the British West Indies (Colonial Office No. 193) London, H.M 
S.O., 1946, and also: Nutrition Committee of the Jamaica Branch of the British Medical 
Association, Nutrition in Jamaica, Report to the Agricultural Policy Committee 1945 
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Taste VI. Daily Food Consumption in Jamaica (1942) as 
compared to the Hot Springs Aim. 


Jamaica 1942 Hot Springs 
Food 
: Weight Calories Weight Calories 
Ground provisions 37-5 ozs. 1,175 8.0 ozs. 272 
Pulses ` I.6 ozs. 160 1.0 oz. 97 
Other vegetables, 11.0 ozs. — 9.0 ozs. = 
other fruit 
Citrus fruit 0.8 oz. 9 3-5 OZS. 42 
Beef, pork, fish, etc. 2.0 OZS. 80 4.0 OZS. 160 
(as lean 
; meat) 
- Grain products (as 
flour 2 oz. and . 2.6 ozs. 260 10.0 OZS. 98o 
corn meal 0.6 oz.) 
Edible fats _ 0.5 oz. 128 2.2 ozs. 560 
Sugars 1.5 OZS. 167 1.5 ozs. 167 
Eggs 5 per annum — 228 per an- 30 
i num 
Milk and condensed 11 qt. per an- = r pt. per 380 
milk num ay 
TOTAL 1,979 2,688 


In addition to this general information, it should be said that 
Jamaicans eat at very irregular hours. Their cooking methods 
contribute towards the deterioration of the nutritional value of 
foods.t Families do not eat together owing to the physical 
pet neon ce E AN of furniture, small quarters, etc.® = typi- 
cal peasant menu for a day, collected by an anthropo ogist, 
Mrs. Obrebska, gives an idea of Creation, The father of this 
family owned two acres of land and rented an additional 2 3/4 acres. 
He worked on his land as well as for wages. The first meal, 
referred to as tea, consisted of coffee with milk and five fingers of 
banana, five persons being present. At breakfast, the second meal, 
the menu consisted of one bread-fruit, 1/2 lb. of salt fish, 2d. 
worth of cooking oil and eight fingers of banana. There was no 
supper. The food cost was 1s. 8d. 


1 B. 8. Platt, op. cit., p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 9-10. 
a T. S. Simey, op. cit., p. 15. 
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To the West India Royal Commission, it appeared that ‘in both 
town and country, the present housing of the large majority of 
the working people in the WI colonies leaves much to be desired; 
in many places it is deplorable; in some the conditions are such 
that any human habitation of buildings now occupied by large 
families must seem impossible to the newcomer from Europe’. 
The 1942 census further gives the following data on the problem: 
The most common type of household in Jamaica consists of two 
to three persons. The most frequent type of dwelling is the cot- 
tage, in the proportion of 85 per cent. It is commonly made of 
wood for the walls and floor and of galvanized iron for the roof. 
Wattle and Spanish walling are relatively frequent and so are 
wood and thatch for the roof. Of all the dwellings, 31.2 per cent 
have less than roo sq. ft., 59.5 per cent less than 150 sq. ft., and 
72.9 per cent less than 200 sq. ft. Some 63 per cent of the popula- 
tion occupy dwellings of less than 200 sq. ft. The average num- 
ber of persons per dwelling varies from 2.8 for dwellings of less 
than 100 sq. ft., to 4.2 for dwellings of 150 to 199 sq. ft. Of all 
the dwellings with households, 48.8 per cent do not have bedrooms 
and 80.8 per cent have no verandahs. Kitchens are usually 
built outside—in 83.6 per cent of the dwellings—and 98.7 per 
cent have no washing facilities at all. The pit latrine is common 
(69.7 per cent), but 18.5 per cent of the dwellings have no toilet 
facilities. As to water supply, 28.6 per cent of all dwellings have 
it located less than a chain from the dwelling, but 8 per cent of the 


. people have to travel a mile or more to get water. - 


There are few data available on clothing although it appears 
to represent an important expense for women and young children, 
This seems to have a relationship with the condition of women, 
for whom it is a necessity to attract ‘somebody to be responsible’ 
for them. Since children, at least the younger ones, must be 
accepted in the prospective household, they must participate in 
the mother’s attractiveness. The spectacle of boys, men and older 


. women in ragged and soiled clothes is very common, however. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The review of the social and economic problems of Jamaica and 
of the Jamaican peasants would be seriously deficient if no attempt 


1 Op. cit., p. 174- 
2 Ibid., p. 81-86. 
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were made to introduce the reader to some understanding of the 
community organization. Here the paucity of scientific data will 
be still more apparent. 

When emancipation was granted in 1838, no provisions had 
been made for new forms of community organization. It had been 
expected that the ex-slave population would remain at work on 
the plantations. This expectancy did not materialize and a 
large percentage of the people left to settle either on purchased, 
lands or more frequently on non-occupied lands—that is, 
the mountainous inland districts. No attempts were made by 
the government of the time to channel group life into some form 
of organization. A police force and a judicial system were set © 
up to replace the slave owners, who had previously administered 
Justice. Only the clergy participated in the new life of the popula- 
tion, building churches and schools. However, they belonged 
to many denominations. The Non-conformists and the Roman 
Catholics gained more and more support and greatly extended 
their work. When different religious denominations were estab- 
lished in the same areas or villages, they often opposed each 
other, and hence could not act as a powerful, integrating element 
in community life, as they could had they not been competitors. 
All of the religious groups at one time resisted plans proposed by 
the British Government to levy taxes for education, on the ground 
that government assumption of responsibility would be detri- 
mental to religion? No doubt the amorphous society gradually 
took some informal shape. Families became associated with 
prestige. Economic functions were organized. The Chinese 
immigrants gradually took charge of local distribution. Today, 
the Chinese shopkeeper is a familiar figure. But conflict devel- 
oped between this section of the population and Jamaicans 
and did not contribute to community integration. In short, no 
local organization has evolved, and the only local government 
that the island has known is a parish organization, dating back to 
1677, which is remote from village life, and by which the island 
had been arbitrarily divided into 15 districts, the number of 
which was raised at different times to 22.2 

Villages in Jamaica appear to correspond with a more or less 
precise territory involving many ‘pockets’ of population. Organ- 
ized group life was very poor before Jamaica Welfare started 
work. A few groups had developed, including the citizens’ asso- 


1 T. S. Simey, op. cit., p. 67, passim. 
* H.C. Hill, Report on the Reform of Local Government in Famaica, 31 December 1943, The 
Government Printer, Kingston, 1950, p. 9. 
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ciations and the Jamaica Agricultural Society branches. Their 
vitality was low and their progress was slowed down by the social 
cleavages which, according to an anthropologist, can be found 
even in the lower strata of the population. Churches do not 
exist in all villages, and a minister sometimes has to.cover many. 
Schools and churches provide meeting places where they exist. 
Stores are located at crossroads and often unexpectedly stand alone, 
The mobility that has been brought about by low employment 
opportunities has not contributed towards easing the problem, 
The outstanding people in the villages appear to be the represen- 
tatives of the police, post office, church and school, who are de 
facto identified with the ‘middle class’, (as opposed to the masses) 
to which group have lately been added the representatives of 
agencies, such as health, welfare and agriculture. The attitudes 
of this latter group towards the representatives of the masses is 
too commonly a protective one. The relationship that ensues is 
not so much that of equals as one analogous to the relationship 
existing between teacher and pupil, in which the teacher is 
convinced that he knows and that learning takes place when he 
tells what he knows. The community has no official authority 
capable of discharging functions arising out of local needs. These 
are handled by parochial boards, 13 of which administer the island. 

The Kingston area isadministered separately. Parochial boards 
receive their authority from the central government. They 
consist of elected members from electoral divisions in the parish 
as well as of ex officio members. They submit their estimates, 
and finance their expenditure by levying taxes and rates, together 
with grants from the central government. They are responsible for 
local public health, secondary roads, water supplies, poor relief 
and public utilities, such as markets, cemeteries, etc., either alone 
or in conjunction with departments of the central government. 

After a study of the question of local government in Jamaica in 
1942, Mr. H. G. Hill recommended its reorganization in order to 
foster the political education of the masses. His suggestions were 
to double the machinery of local government by creating the 
‘district? as a first administrative unit, in addition to municipal 
councils, eight of them for the island, to look after the needs not 
easily met at a lower administrative level.2 Mr. Hill remarked 
that local government had worked in England when illiterates 
were in the majority. 

The literacy situation in Jamaica is by no means as bad as that 


1 H. C. Hill, op. cit., p. 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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in other underdeveloped countries. Beginning in 1866, the 
government had built a strong partnership with Churches and 
schools. Elementary education had been made free in 1892. 
According to the census, the illiterate population, five years of 
age and over, which amounted to 68.7 per cent in 1861, was 
29.3 per cent in 1943. This low rate was due to recent advances, 
as shown by detailed data of the age groups: the group 10 to 
14 years of age had a percentage of illiterates of 14.5, increasing 
to 25.8 per cent for the age group 30-34, and to 33.6 per cent for 
the group 65-69 years ofage.? Many Jamaicans have questioned 
these figures, however, on the basis of census standards and that of 
their own experience, and maintain that the illiteracy rate is 
much higher. This situation is related to the lack of school faci- 
lities, their location (children sometimes have to walk many 
miles) and the supply of teachers. In 1938-39, children of pri- 
mary school age numbered 212,479, the available number of 
seats was 123,923, registration of children amounted to 163,732; 
and the average attendance was 108,381. The number of teach- 
ers in those schools at that time was 2,251°—that is to say 
that each of them had at least 50 children, thus permitting nothing 
but mass methods and regimentation.- Literacy is not fostered 
when children seldom have opportunities to read. They are 
then apt to become for all practical purposes illiterates. 

The problems of illiteracy, low standards of living and 


‘unemployment are not, however, the only ones. Those created 


by the peculiar family organization, the rearing of children and 
the formlessness of village life, coupled with certain recurring 
social traits such as dépendence on protectors, seem also to have 
a great importance. Following Professor Simey, Madeline Kerr 
has suggested the presence of a basic personality in Jamaica, 
according to the concept elaborated by Kardiner.* This would 
arise from five major situations which are referred to as: the dicho- 
tomy of concepts over parental roles, the lack of patterned learning 
in childhood, the difficulties over class and colour, the reliance on 
magic, and slavery traditions. The special social problems of 
old age, unmarried mothers, delinquent children and physical 
and mental handicaps also exist in Jamaica. Their magnitude 
is a function of the overall problems described above. 


~ Jamaica Education Department, Annual Report, 1949-50, pp. 2-3- 

* Ibid., p. 56. 

J Statistics obtained from the Education Department. " 

bs A. Kardiner, and others, Psychological Frontiers of Society, New York. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. a 

* M. Kerr, op. cit., p. 165. 
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CHAPTER II 


A BASIG METHOD OF APPROACH: 
THE BETTER VILLAGE PLAN 


This chapter records at length the main ideas and events that 
have led Jamaica Welfare to the formulation of the Better Village 
Plan. The accumulation of details has been made not only with 
the purpose of serving the author in his own analysis, but also 
with the hope that it would be useful to other students of funda- 
mental education, social welfare and other fields, in theirs. The 
material is reported in chronological order generally, but the 
reader should note that material referred to under different 
subtitles describes events that took place at about the same time, 
so that it would not be legitimate to draw conclusions from the 
chronological sequence of events under any one subtitle. Atti- 
tudes described under one title may well have been influenced by 
trends reported under others. The Better Village Plan is a 
policy that is the result of a sum total of ideas and experiences 
gained through trial and error. The data reported in the first 
section of the chapter is followed by another section where a 
summary analysis is attempted. i 


THE DATA 


The history of Jamaica Welfare shows that at different stages of 
development, agencies, social movements, and the thinking of 
leaders have had considerable influence in shaping the policy 
of the movement. However, it must be said that, in no instance, 
were these ideas accepted in their entirety or for a long period 
without being adapted and modified according to local conditions 
and problems. Among these agencies, the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation was the first to establish contact with the company, 
shortly after news of its establishment had been published in 
The Times of London, in April 1937. In the following months 
Mr. Manley wrote to the foundation explaining the company’s 
plans to launch a land-settlement experiment. Miss M. Digby 
the secretary of the foundation, commented on the plan in a 
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lengthy memorandum, pointing out that ‘the idea of a single 
community (settlement) experiment presents certain advantages, 
but if the enterprise is on a large scale, it necessitates authoritative 
control. The smaller settlers cannot manage it themselves and 
they therefore become the passive recipients of the bounty of your 
board, which however prudently it may be disguised, does intro- 
duce the element of charity you wish to avoid. If it iš possible 
to aim rather at a number of community or co-operative efforts, 
so small that they can (under supervision) be managed by the 


Digby added, ‘all attempts at building a co-operative system and 
way of life should Proceed very slowly and as far as possible from 
the bottom up’, The decision of Jamaica Welfare to abandon the 
idea of a land-settlement scheme Was mainly due to the fact that 
the Government of Jamaica decided to initiate such a scheme 
itself. However, Miss Digby’s observations were of great assist- 


ance and contributed to orient the next venture, that of commun- 
ity centre work, 


and managed by themselves and to 


effort which can reasonably be fostered.’! He added that in his 
view the Principal function of these centres would be to develop 
co-operative enterprise. 

How the policy of launching community centre work came 
about and its relationship with social problems identified at the 
time in Jamaica is not easy to establish. Mr, Manley, however, 
gave an interesting statement of how he personally felt and his 
word can be taken as a reflection of the policy as discussed by the 
board. ‘... education and health... are State-provided an 
controlled services and what is chiefly needed in connexion wit 
eee 
* 2 April 1938. 
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such matters is co-ordinating work between the community and 
existing services. A survey of local conditions leads me to the 
conclusion that rural community centres could play a most impor- 
tant part in social development if they kept as the two important 
considerations the necessity for bringing into being a workable 
economic co-operative organization of a very small size and ` 
secondly, the necessity for co-ordinating the various local rural 
activities which often overlap in their functions and equally 
often waste a good deal of their value in jealousies and rivalries. . . .” 

The personnel in the field also give an idea of the choice of 
objectives in relation to problems in those early days. For 
Mr. Hallett, “The main difficulties to be faced are: first economic, 
second those rising from ignorance. To remedy the second may 
provide a solution to the first’! And on the same occasion he 
inferred that lack of vision, self-help, hard work, thrift, co-opera- 
tion, community pride, leadership and voluntary’ service were 
matters related to ignorance. For Donaldson, the second male 
worker appointed by the company, ‘One was not long in Guy’s 
Hill before discovering that here was a place in which people 
lived as individuals, with no community of interest, not even in 
the church, where many were possessed of false standards of 
values, interest in school life and the proper training of children 
negligible. Here was a place where economic decline was making 
itself felt (on account of banana disease) from every angle.’ On 
objectives, he added, ‘We set out to carry a programme that would 
weld a community of spirit and interest and to gradually build 
upawhole. This whole, in the evolving of a social consciousness, 
would work towards alleviation of economic stresses. Of this 
plan Mr. Hallett, organizing officer, Jamaica Welfare Ltd., as 
well as the directors approved.” 

However, the agency whose influence was prevalent in the shap- 
ing of the first policy was the YMCA. It had been established in 
Kingston for ro years and had the prestige of an international 
organization. It was only natural, then, for the directors of 
Jamaica Welfare to turn to it for advice. The English secretary 
of the YMCA was loaned to Jamaica Welfare as organizing officer 
for community centres. Donaldson, on the other hand, had been 
a member of the YMCA for years. Through these two persons, 
as well as through the board generally, the policy of community 
centres first developed along the lines of YMCA work. The 
emphasis was first of all on premises and facilities; when these 


1 Report of the Staff Conference, Porus, 24 February 1940, 
a Guy’s Hill Community Centre, Statement of Activities from October 1939 to April 1941 
n.d., p. I, > 
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were provided, it was believed, local leadership would emerge 
in many-sided activities. The programme was to be first of all 
recreational, social and educational. There was a strong accent 
on the Christian doctrine and religious life. The staff in those 
days, and still today to a certain extent, offered their help to 
ministers of religion for Sunday services, addressing groups of all 
denominations. The similarity between the YMCA set-up and 
that of Jamaica Welfare can also be seen in the fact that in both 
organizations there was a parent organization or a group of people 
providing the facilities and a clientele enjoying them. The 
methods of the YMCA in Jamaica are still today said to be the 
following: 


1. The provision inan atmosphere of friendship of amenities and activities 
which will enrich character and develop manhood. 

2. The education of young men and boys in the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and fitting of them for tasks of personal service. 

3. The directing of young men and boys to Jesus Christ as the way to 
God, the truth about Him and the life which is life in deed. 


On the basis of this first policy, work began in the Guy’s Hill 
district with the appointment of staff in May 1938, and in the 
Porus district a year later. The staff in those two localities were 
not expected to work with the local population only, but also with 
that of adjoining centres within a radius of 10 to12 miles. But, 
in the meantime, it had been realized that for obvious financial 
reasons there was no hope of building ‘any great number of 
centres of the size of those at Porus and Guy’s Hill. It [was] 
believed that the Same sort of work could be done on a smaller 
scale if use [was] made of available buildings in country districts, 
such as schools and small halls and if efforts [were] made to 
obtain voluntary help in carrying on the work.’ 

At the beginning of 1940, differences of opinion among the 
staff about the policy followed up to that time were becoming 
strong. From the discussions that then took place evolved a 
formula known as that of the Pioneer Clubs, which in turn led to 
the re-shaping of the community centre policy under the name of 
the Better Village Plan. An analysis of some aspects of the different 
phases of that evolving policy may provide a few of the components 
of a methodology for community development and fundamental 
education. 


> YMCA Week, Souvenir Programme, 28 April-4 May, Kingston, Jamaica, 1952. 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Report of the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting, 6 February 
1940. 
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Guy’s Hill, 1938-1941 


The circumstances surrounding the establishment of a community 
centre at Guy’s Hill set a pattern of relationship between Jamaica 
Welfare Ltd. and the local community. The organizing officer’s 
visits and those of the board members had served to establish 
contact with the members of the community and with a local 
organization called the North St. Catherine Citizens’ Association. 
Although the agreement among the board members was: “That 
each established organization in [a] district be invited to elect 
representative members to form a nucleus of a community centre 
committee, [and] an equal number to be elected at a special 
meeting of the residents called for the purpose,’ 1 the matters of 
purchasing of sites, erection of buildings and the constitution of 
local centres was dealt with at the beginning by the board itself, 
through one of its executive committees. The North St. Cathe- 
rine Citizens’ Association had, however, previously bought a site 
and built the frame of what was to be a community hall, Opera- 
tions had stopped because of lack of money. The question of 
why Jamaica Welfare had not made greater use of the association’s 
resources was that the association appeared to them to be com- 
posed of members with vested interests, rather than representing 
the whole of the community. While the Guy’s Hill Community 
Centre was under construction, negotiations were taking place 
between the association and Jamaica Welfare which ended in a 
resolution from the association to Jamaica Welfare stating: 


It is the desire of the association to offer Jamaica Welfare Ltd. its fullest 
support and co-operation in their ventures in communal uplift, and in 
proof of this, as well as of its full confidence in the organization, the asso- 
ciation begs to submit to Jamaica Welfare the following offer regarding 
property owned by the association at Guy’s Hill: 

That the North St. Catherine Citizens’ Association offer to Jamaica 
Welfare Ltd. as a gift free of all charge, the site, building and material 
comprising the association’s property at Guy’s Hill with the request that 
Jamaica Welfare Ltd. erect a large hall on that site and equip the hall 
suitably with electric lights, to be used for communal purposes. 

That Jamaica Welfare Ltd. be asked to give the association the right 
to use the building when completed as the headquarters of the association 
and for the holding of its meetings.” 


The board agreed to accept the offer with one modification— 
that is, that the meetings referred to would be the regular meetings 


1 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board of Directors, 9 March 1938. 
2 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board of Directors, 21 June 1938. 
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of the association. Again, a constitution and rules for the new 
centre were prepared, studied and adopted by Jamaica Welfare 
itself, before they were gone into by the local body at Guy’s Hill 
and accepted after minor amendments had been suggested. 
The constitution was that of an association with the following 
general object: “To provide for and develop the social, educational, 
civic, cultural and economic life of the people of the Guy’s Hill 
area irrespective of colour, class or creed’, reflecting the general 
policy of the company. This association was expected to have 
an adult membership (17 years of age and over, and residing 
within 10 miles of Guy’s Hill), power to levy fees from it, and an 
elected managing committee in charge of the administration of 
the centre. But a number of articles of the constitution are indi- 
cative of the relationships between the local community and 
Jamaica Welfare. They are those which state that paid officers 
of Jamaica Welfare Ltd. shall be ex officio members of the managing 
committee, those which give the right to the directors of Jamaica 
Welfare to attend committee meetings of the association and those 
which give paid officers power to call by writing a special general 
meeting of the association.2 The staff appointed by Jamaica 
Welfare for the centre was to be responsible to Jamaica Welfare 
for the development of the work of the centre. ‘In the event of 
any disagreement relating to the affairs, conduct or policy of the 
centre between the managing committee and such officers... as 
to be likely to hinder or seriously affect the work of the centre, 
[the constitution stated that] the matter shall be referred to 
Jamaica Welfare whose decision shall be accepted as final." 
The parent organization expressed its right to appoint an auditor 
for the accounts of the association. In a document annexed to 
the constitution and called ‘Instrument of Trust’, Jamaica Welfare 
declared itself trustee of the premises, enunciated its ‘right to 
prevent the use of the premises for any purpose which it shall 
deem to be inconsistent with the objects of the centre’ and threat- 
ened ‘to revoke this trust if the centre is failing to serve the pur- 
pose for which it exists’. The document ends however by the 
following clear statement of policy: ‘It is mutually declared that 
the object of the company is to aid and assist the formation of 
community centres by providing buildings and equipment to be 
used as such, but the centre shall govern and control its own affairs 
and be responsible for its own finances to the end that the develop- 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., ‘Constitution and Rules of the Guy’s Hill Community Centre Asso- 
ciation’, Article 2F. 

* Sections 6B, 6D, 8C, 

* Section oB. 
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ment of the people may depend upon their own efforts, recognizing 
that this object can be best realized through the voluntary efforts 
and co-operation of the community as a whole.’ 

The first female worker took employment and residence in 
Guy’s Hill at the beginning of May 1938 at a time when plans for 
the buildings and their management were still being made. 
Shortly after, a car was made available for her, which was reason- 
able, since she was expected to cover an area of 10 miles around 
Guy’s Hill, but which, at the same time, identified her and the 
company with wealth. For many months, her main task was to 
do house-to-house visiting. This was an opportunity for her to 
get acquainted with the people and their living conditions. She 
also mentioned the organization she represented, Jamaica Welfare, 
and the objects it had in view, and inquired what participation 
they would give to recreational activities, classes in basketry, 
sewing and cookery. Later, when it was possible to use the school 
building she taught needle-work at the end of the afternoons. 
In the evening from 7p.m. to gp.m., there would be games, dominoes, 
community singing or lantern lectures. The programme became 
more stable when it was possible to conduct it in the centre build- 
ing. In August, the services of'a nurse were made available 
to the population, for the purpose of birth control, admittedly, 
but also for general health purposes. 

In the first years, the programme of the centre had permanent 
features which did not seem to vary greatly from the foregoing. 
A good account of it is given in a report for the year 1939- 


The weekly Sunday night community hour provided scope for everyone 
to take part, the programme varying from week to week—community 
singing, lantern lectures, film lectures, music and drama—weekly 
Adult School programme, where educational subjects are dealt with by 
addresses, study and discussion. These subjects cover many aspects 
of life and the interest manifested and support given amply justify their 
continuance. Weekly social evenings with music, games, etc.: some 
talent has been unearthed in the amateur evenings that have taken 
place. Occasional lectures and debates were incorporated in the pro- 
gramme for those evenings. Handicraft classes included basketry and 
book-binding. These received fair measure of support, and some really 
good work has been turned out. Classes in plain sewing and decorative 
needle-work were well attended throughout the year. Woodwork 
classes were limited to senior boys of the Guy’s Hill school, though many 
others were allowed access to the workshop at other periods and turned 
out articles for their ownuse. A Reading Group was maintained through- 
out the year and improvement in reading and elocution has bee 
marked. This group put on an elocution contest among membi = 
staged Dicken’s Christmas Carol in December. Both eff ma ses 
+ Both ellorts proved very 
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successful. An elocution contest was held for the schools in the area, 
competition was very keen and much interest was aroused among parents, 
friends and children of competing schools—lectures and discussions on 
co-operatives have been a feature all year. We are convinced tangible 
results will be the outcome of these: many have become co-operative- 
minded. The Savings Union has been maintained as also the Poultry 
Club. A Choral Class met right through the year, and some members 
are now reading music at sight—physical training has been given atten- 
tion, Net-ball was played on stated afternoons when weather permitted. 
A visit of players from the Kingston YMCA added fillip and enthusiasm 
to the game. Men's basket-ball has been tried, physical culture classes 
for men and women were none too regular chiefly on account of lack of 
assistance in leadership. Mr. Manley, at the request of a few members, 
presented a pair of boxing gloves; the boxing group formed has not yet 
accomplished much on account of the absence of dynamic leadership in 
this direction. A Rover Scout crew asalso a Boy Scout troop were organ- 
ized and invested. The Scouts attended the annual camp of the com- 
bined district of Kingston and St. Mary. Indoor games—table-tennis, 
draughts and dominoes—were played throughout the year. Visits from 
Kingston YMCA table tennis players encouraged keen competition. 
We hope for more visits of this kind in the new year. Increasing use 
has been made of the fine library (gift from Mr. Powell of U.F. Company 
and Jamaica Welfare—Mr. Sherlock assisted in the choice). A branch 
of the Agricultural Society started in May, met regularly at the centre 
and has focused attention on the agricultural needs and possibilities of 
the area. We have encouraged the production of crops, other than the 
banana, and set the example in the production of humus from compost 
heaps, encouraged the culture of seed potatoes and the rearing of small 
stock for manure in addition to food, (lectures by Dr. Hall, Assistant 
Director of Medical Service, on Foods; by T. P. Leckie, B.Sc., on Milk; 
by J. W. Howc, M.Sc., on Livestock)... six women started a small 
co-operative effort in the cultivation of a bit of land but owing to conti- 
nuon destruction by neighbours’ fowls and other animals have had to 
give up the scheme for the present. They have however purchased a 
thorough-bred goat to be reared on co-operative lines, remembering that 
small beginnings make great ends. Cinema shows were given for enter- 
tainment and education. The importance of youth has not been over- 
looked. One afternoon a fortnight at the centre was devoted to children 
and periodic afternoons for outdoor games were arranged in addition. 
In this connexion we must mention the organization of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs in seven schools in the area. A Co-operative Agricultural Loan 
Bank has been formed with the community centre as offices. A nursing 
service provided by Jamaica Welfare has been of great benefit as have 
Dr. Leslie’s pre-natal clinic and home nursing classes. Dr. Aris, M.O.H. 
for St. Catherine, helped with the child welfare clinic. The nurse and 
the secretary visited homes, giving advice and help.’ 


* Guy’s Hill Community Centre, Secretary's Report for the year 81 December 1939, 1 February 
1940, 
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The highlight of the programme for the first three years was no 
doubt the community hour on Sunday nights, dealing with broad 
educational subjects, with some emphasis on religion. Another 
feature was the adult school meeting weekly on Sunday after- 
noons with a panel of prominent speakers. This school was 
patterned by Mr Hallett on lines similar to those of the National 
Adult School. Union of England. Social evenings’ where local 
talents were brought out and encouraged, were held with an 
emphasis on games and recreation. The classroom approach 
applied to work done under the title of handicraft, needle-work 
and cookery. In 1939, there was an effort to develop work 
among youth, which resulted in the creation of a few young 
Farmers’ Clubs which merged with the 4H Clubs, when the latter 
developed. In 1940 and 1941, the programme showed features 
that were indicative of a changing policy. 

Who had the responsibility to equip Guy’s Hill centre in those 
early days was not clear. It is true that the company had ini- 
tially furnished the building, but it was the idea of the members 
of the board that the Guy’s Hill Community Association should 
be self-supporting. Jamaica Welfare allowed a loan of £25 
to the Community Centre Association in November 1938, which 
was intended to be repaid early in 1939, from the centre’s income 
from fees. It also made a grant of £30 to provide suitable books 
for the library. There was always reluctance from the members 
of the local Association to establish a ‘sub-committee on grounds’, 
as often suggested by company officers. The local community 
at Guy’s Hill no doubt expected much from the community 
centre. Immediately after the erection of the building, it was 
reported enthusiastically that two hundred young people had 
turned up at a community evening to listen to a lecture, to parti- 
cipate in games and community singing. Committee meetings 
were not easy, however. ‘It is difficult [for them] to get a sense 
of proportion as to the relative importance of things. They 
waste so much time on trivial matters and points of order but 
I suppose this will come with experience,’ reported Mr Hallett 
to Mr Manley in December 1938. After a visit to Guy’s Hill 
one of the board members stated, ‘At one of the social evenings, 
there were not more than go people present at the start, which 
increased to 65 after his stay of an hour and a half. That there 
were a number of children outside, not being members, who could 
not therefore gain admission, that the Adult School started with 
fiveand remained at that number.” The question of membership 


1 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Minutes of the Board, 11 March 1939. 
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fees was soon to become a matter of concern. People who had 
paid them for a year were reluctant to pay again for another 
year, although using the centre in many ways. Representations 
were made to them, and even letters sent. An attempt was made 
to collect these fees monthly, but with little success. The result 
was that little money was left in the chest of the local association. 
In December 1939, the Board of Jamaica Welfare decided to 
write off the loan of £25 which it had made to the association 
a year before. 

Recorded membership went as far as 650, which is difficult to 
appraise in relation to the Guy’s Hill local community, since 
many of them did not belong to it, but came from neighbouring 
communities. The early management committee was described 
as being composed of a doctor, a druggist, the merchant's 
wife, two ministers, a Baptist and a Methodist, a local planter, 
also the secretary of the Agricultural Loan Bank, a truck operator, 
and the postmistress, There may have been others as well, 
some of them not residents of the local community. It should 
be noted that most of these people, because of their position, 
definitely belonged to the privileged class in the Jamaican society. 
This is well in accordance with the testimony that Mr. Hallett, 
like many others, did believe in the leadership of the more privi- 
leged class, 

The relationship of the staff to the members of the Guy’s Hill 
community was a peculiar one as already seen in connexion 
with the constitution. They were members of the managing 
committee; they had prestige. At one point, the board of 
Jamaica Welfare asked Donaldson not to accept the honorary 
eles Kone of treasurer of the loan bank recently established at 
Guy’s Hill. They were people who were convinced that they 
possessed the truth, and at times were also emotionally involved 
in the network of relationships in which they were operating. 
‘Encouragement and assistance were given in the formation of 
a branch of the Jamaica Agricultural Society,’ it was reported 
in 1941. “The usefulness of the branch was limited by the short- 
sightedness and narrow outlook of the local secretary,’ Again, 
in 1940, ‘I regret that I cannot conscientiously record whole- 
hearted interest and support from all members of the committee: 
A few have really been too indifferent to the work in hand. Our 
work has been criticized by some who have not taken the trouble 
to find out anything about it. To those we say: “Try to find out 
the truth and see in what way you can be of service in helping 
to create richer personalities, more independent, thoughtful, 
creative and self-reliant citizens. Feel the value of our island, 
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give full expression to the partnership necessary for the benefit 
of community.’ 

Some of the members of the staff were uncritical of their work. 
Others, however, give us another picture of the situation. “Work 
in the Guy’s Hill district has been uphill and difficult. The 
membership of the centre was never at any time what it ought to 
[have been] and was hoped to be. Many joined ostensibly to 
take advantage of the nursing facilities that were offered and lost 
interest after the purpose was served. The thought in the minds 
of many that Jamaica Welfare Ltd. was a philanthropic organiza- 
tion connected with the banana industry, and as such entitled 
them to everything and every facility, free of all costs, proved a 
great handicap. Some time had to be spent dispelling this 
erroneous impression, especally as it was encouraged by some 
from whom better was expected. Personal animosities, jealou- 
sies and narrow vision on the part of the greater number of resi- 
dents, “have been a decided drawback, coupled with wholesale 
lack of leaders. Imaginary social strata were a barrier to the 
best interests of communal development and brought about fric- 
tion on many occasions.” < 

A staff member who was then in charge testified that people 
had not grasped that this was not charity to them, that their 
security would come from them if they helped themselves.. Many 
people had a vague feeling that money made available from the 
banana industry would have been better spent if divided amongst 
them. Others on the staff felt that the Guy’s Hill experiment 
had a least a show value.3 


Porus, 1939-1947 


The story of the Porus Community Centre is in many ways 
similar to that of the Guy’s Hill Community Centre. However, 
it is worth reviewing on account of one element of difference, 
which was introduced at the beginning of it, and which seems 
responsible for the different fate of the Porus centre. On that 
account, the period under review is much longer, but no attempt 


1 Guy’s Hill Community Centre, Report of the Secretary for the Year 1989, 1 February 1940, 

* Guy's Hill Community Centre, Statement of Activities, October 1939-April 1941, by 
E. G. Donaldson, p. 3. i 

3 No attempt is made here to trace the developments of the Guy’s Hill ci i 
date, since those developments would have to be related to ete mE ar a ae 
in relation to community centres. The facts referred to should not be interpr ae 
representing the sum total of activities and results of this experiment Selective ` si 

5 ial 


has been used for the purpose of this chapter, Evaluative comments will be found bel 
elow, 
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is made here to relate the developments to the general policy 
of Jamaica Welfare. 

The problems identified by the staff responsible in those days 
were: ‘Densely populated areas; very poor peasants with a 
sprinkling of fairly prosperous business men and salary-earners; 
over-emphasis on the unwise spending of money, leisure and 
talent; very good educational opportunities for children, but 
none for adults; pessimistic prophesying that no good can come 
out of this generation; age decrying youth, and youth laughing 
at age; not to mention the outstanding evils of malnutrition, 
superstition, irresponsible relationships." 

The first impressions of the female worker were recorded in the 
same key. ‘She finds already that the people are very disspirited 
and lack ambition or any fighting quality to make the best of things. 
Abject poverty is very common in Porus, and much of it is not 
necessary, though droughts play havoc with their crops. The 
drought is now affecting the breadfruit trees, which supply a 
large part of their menu. Fruit is dropping off instead of matur- 
ing. The heat and malnutrition and appalling ignorance are 
perhaps equally responsible for the mental attitude of the people. 
It is interesting to note the different attitudes and temperaments 
in different districts. Differences are quite marked and affect 
church social work considerably.”? 

As in Guy’s Hill, the community was staffed by a male and 
female worker, many months before the community centre was 
to open. They also were given a car. Early activities consisted 
of house-to-house visiting, visiting of schools, contacting local 
societies and organizing games, outdoor and indoor, using the 
schoolrooms when available. After six weeks in Guy’s Hill 
and a two-month work period in Porus, Mr. E. Burke, the male 
worker, was sent on a study trip to Canada and the United 
States. For five months, he was to follow a programme designed 
for him by the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Canada, the centre of the Antigonish 
movement for co-operative development and adult education in 
the Canadian maritime provinces. 

Meanwhile, the Porus Community Centre Association was 
organized on 20 July 1939, on lines similar to that of the Guy’s 
Hill Community Centre Association. Application forms for 
membership had been circulated the previous month and 189 


+ E. Burke, ‘On Sure Foundation’, Welfare Reporter, Au; 
u > August 1948, p. 3. 
* Excerpt from a letter to R. H. Fletcher from E. B. Hallett, 16 May 1939. 
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enrolled, of whom 151 were present at the inaugural meeting, 
when the constitution was adopted and elections held. 

The centre itself was formally opened a month later, goo persons 
attending the ceremony, presided over by the Colonial Secretary 
himself. At the end of the year, the membership was 273 per- 
sons, who came from as far as 12 miles away, and among whom 
were five life members, indicating the enthusiasm of the wealthiest 
group. 

The centre was fully equipped, including a radio and a pro- 
jector. An indication that the relationship established between 
Jamaica Welfare and the community at Porus was of a protective 
and paternal nature was found in the request made in February 
1941, to the effect that Jamaica Welfare provide the whole town 
with electric light. 

The programme followed lines similar to that of Guy’s Hill. 
It included the Community Hour, with its lantern lectures and 
community singing, the Adult School, dealing with religious, 
moral and social subjects, and which ‘led the way to a more 
abundant spiritual life’, and the Social Hour, designed according 
to Mr. Burke, to promote ‘mixing of the classes’ and gradually to 
lessen prejudice. There were a number of classes: the choral 
class, the basketry class, the sewing class, and an outdoor class 
in physical culture—volley ball, etc. An attempt to cope with 
the problem of illiteracy was made through the Night School, 
which was short-lived, as it was at Guy’s Hill. A cooking class 
was introduced in 1940, but girls were kept away from it by 
‘unkind remarks’, A library, well-attended at first, saw gra- 
dually less and less clientele. There was an effort to meet the 
needs of children through the organization of a junior section. 
However, a unique feature of the Porus Community Centre 
programme in 1939 was its self-improvement class, which was 
designed by Mr. Burke as a foundation for further united co- 
operative action. The class, which was composed of about 
twenty young men, discussed economic conditions and prospects 
at Porus, as well as engaging in games. In the same spirit, a co- 
operative leaders’ class was organized, in which the members 
read and discussed books on co-operatives—namely, Dr Coady’s, 
Masters of Their Own Destiny; Fowler’s, The Lord helps Those ° 
a booklet published by St. Francis Xavier's Extension Depart- 
ment, Learning through Study Clubs. Following what was being 
done in Antigonish, each leader was to get practice in study club 
management. The motto was to be ‘no sacrifice great enough 
for the general good’; the common conviction, ‘we can ha 
the masses best by educating them to help themselves’; the ne 
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being to ‘establish study clubs, study ways of improving our eco- 
nomic position, work through thrift clubs to credit unions, invest 
our savings in co-operative enterprises and so solve for ourselves 
the problem of living happily.’ + 

What developed in Porus in the following years seems to have 
been linked with the particular emphasis on co-operative education 
and study club approach. The leaders’ class meeting weekly for 
co-operative study decided in May 1940 to form two clubs for 
the purpose of analysing village conditions and seeking ways of 
solving them. Out of that emerged a Savings Union. In 1941, 
owing to the erection of an American military base in the district, 
members of the club began to earn much more money than they 
had been used to before. The number of clubs then increased 
to five. A Buying Club was added, anda girls’ group endeavoured 
to purchase material for making handkerchiefs, shirts and so 
on, and sell it to the club. At the first annual meeting of the 
Savings Union, seven study clubs were represented and the 
savings reported amounted to £98 8s. 4d. The patronage 
dividend declared at the Buying Club was 20 per cent. The 
club members began to discuss the possibility of a Credit Union 
in the fall of 1942, and it was founded in February 1943: In 
1944, the Buying Club was reported to be serving 30 persons. It 
bought sugar, soap, and flour in bulk from the wholesale merchants 
and the local merchant gave a commission on retail sales. The 
groups decided in November 1944 to open a consumer's co-ope- 
rative store and this was launched in 1945. That seems to have 
been the signal for an open conflict between the members of the 
study and co-operative groups and the influential group of middle 
class people in Porus. 

At the first annual meeting of the Porus Community Centre 
Association, many of those middle class people had been elected 
on the managing committee. At the second general aa 
meeting in January 1941, eight of the previous members of eas 
managing committee were re-elected, although a point had qui 
boldly been raised as to the lack of interest of some of them. 
While 151 members of the association had been present a year 
before, only 57 attended that year. At the third general annua: 
meeting, the total number of members present was 33, and again; 
the same group was re-elected. But at the following aa 
meeting, held at the beginning of 1944, the managing commit! F 
was elected ‘for the most part of men from the lower stratum 
life (the president is a baker).’* 

9 December 1939 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Memorandum to R. H. Fletcher from E. Burke, Š 
2 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Seventh Annual Ordinary General Meeting, 4 July 1944, P: > 
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Instances of conflict between the two groups had appeared 
previously, no doubt. In 1940, the staff had closed the centres 
on Sunday afternoons at the request of church representatives. 
But the rule could hardly stand, since people persisted in coming 
to the centre much before the hour of opening. In 1941, there 
was a letter of protest from one of the life members against the 
sale of strong liquor at the centre. The board of directors of 
Jamaica Welfare decided not to intervene, as long as ‘it was done 
in an orderly and well-conducted manner’. In 1944, the more 
educated and wealthy group of Porus began to withdraw from 
all activities connected with the centre. The new managing 
committee proved to be very difficult to work with, since it was, 
in the opinion of a staff member of that time, ‘self-opiniated 
and not ready to take advice’. It was felt that the membership 
was not sufficiently educated or strong to overrule the committee 
in subsequent general meetings. On the other hand, in the co- 
operative organizations, there were very few who had some ability 
to keep books. Capital was lacking. Some felt that it was not 
opportune or wise to oppose the possessing group whom they or 
their relatives depended upon in some way. In 1947, the failure 
was complete, and since the Credit Union had lent money to 
the co-operative store, they all fell together. 

In appraising the reasons for those failures, members of the 
staff, associated with the Porus Community Centre at the time, 
indicate the fact that owing to decreasing funds and extended 
activities staff changes were made—E. Burke moving to St. Eli- 
zabeth early in 1942 and G. Gordon, a junior but efficient co- 
operative officer, moved to a welfare training course in mid-1943. 
They had awakened in the people a desire to do things for them- 
selves, and in so doing, had identified themselves with them; 
the middle class group had resented their attitude. At the time 
of the most intense conflict, no experienced staff was there to give 
the people support. ‘In 1946, Porus was just another village. 
Tt had come to consider welfare officers as people spac to do things 
for them? In 1947, there was an attempt to develop Porus as 
a training ground for local leaders from all over the island. Cour- 
ses were organized in crafts and other phases of community work, 
but Porus people did not participate in those things. The centre 
was finally abandoned as a training centre because of lack of 
support from the local community and also because of the diffi- 
culty of controlling boys and girls. 
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The Policy of Affiliated Centres 


The first policy adopted by Jamaica Welfare Ltd. in relation 
to community centre work had been to develop community 
centres aiming to serve not only the community in which they 
were located, but also surrounding communities, drawing people 
from these communities to the main centre, and developing at 
the same time in each of them some sort of programme using 
existing facilities and leadership. But upon the representation 
made by Mr. Hallett that affiliated centres could also be deve- 
loped in other areas, using local leadership and facilities, and in 
view of the fact that centres like those at Guy’s Hill and Borni 
were costly, the company added to its staff a woman organizing 
officer. ‘The policy [adopted] in relation to these centres [was] 
to promote local assocations, to provide for them a uniform 
constitution and to make small grants to furnish proper lighting, 
an essential of all leisure activities, and simple equiprnent. On 
the formation of a local association, the general workers of the 
company [were to] assist in the elaboration of programmes for the 
affiliated centres and in the training of local activities.” * Three 
of these centres were organized in. 1939: one in Gayle, with a 
grant of £200 intended to cover the cost of repairing an ol 
church building and equipping it, one in Yallahs, with a grant of 
£30 for equipment, and one in Mount Angus, with a grant of £50 
to equip the Baptist schoolroom as a sub-centre of the Guy’s Hill 
Community Centre. 

In 1939 and 1940, negotiations were carried on with the Depart- 
ment of Education for allowing the use of schoolrooms as EN 
nity centres. Agreements of the same nature were also reach 
with Anglican and Methodist bodies for the churches they CoA 
led. In August 1940, 19 certificates of affiliation were reporte 
to have been sealed. Each centre had cost Jamaica Welfare 
from £50 to £300. A number of them had formulated a request 
for further grants towards equipment. By the end of 1949; 
29 of these centres were reported to be in existence. Suggestions 
were sometimes made that the volunteer secretary of some o 
those affiliated centres be paid a nominal fee, but these requests 
were generally not granted. The programme in those ces 
generally followed the assumption made by Mr. Hallett tha 1 


‘With a planned, attractive programme—recreational, hat] 
and educational—community spirit can be developed and [tha 
6 February 


* Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Report of the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting, 
1940, p. 3. < 
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this is a fundamental basis for any form of co-operative organiza- 
tion and general economic improvement. 


The Background to Change 


Difference of background, both in experience and educational’ 
opportunities among the early staff of Jamaica Welfare Ltd., 
produced differences of opinion over the policy of the company. 
Mr. Hallett was an Englishman, and his YMCA secretary expe- 
rience tended to give him a bias for the recreational approach. 
Donaldson had been exposed to YMCA methods as well, but he 
was a Jamaican, had been sent over to England, and had made 
study tours there and on the Continent under the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation. He was said to be a brilliant man.t The two 
first female workers were teachers in elementary schools, but one 
of them, Miss Moore, had had further training in social work 
at the Friends’ College and experience in England. Mr. Burke 
also came from the teaching field, but he had been sent to Canada 
and the United States, and had studied the co-operative deve- 
lopments there. Mr. Girvan had come from business, but had 
also been sent to England. 

The staff testified that two authors had a particularly profound 
influence on the thinking of that time. First of all, there was 
C. F. Strickland, who had been for 12 years registrar of co-oper- 
ative societies in three provinces in India, whom} some had 
personally met in England, and who was author of the book Co- 
operation for Africa, which was read by many with great interest. ? 

The ideas expressed by Strickland which made most impression 
revolve around the following points. State assistance, as well 
as charity, tends to weaken the spirit of self-reliance. Unlike 
it, ‘co-operation builds character, and retains the services of 
patriotic and educated natives to help their more backward 
fellow-citizens. Capital may be advanced by progressive govern- 
ments’, only when people have begun to show loyalty to their 
groups and save a fair share of capital. Co-operation aims at 
not ‘solely economic ends, but embraces in its interest the whole 
sphere of human relations’. It should be the core of a welfare 
policy. “The movement contains a vast power for bringing about 
social and moral changes, for adjusting human society, social 
and economic, possibly also political, to new demands and new 
stresses, and for guiding the individual, whose old fabric of social 


1 He has since died. 
2 C. F. Strickland. Co-operation for Africa, London, Oxford University Press, 1933. 
3 Ibid., pp. 6, 28, 58. b 
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and moral traditions is being dissolved by the pressure of a wider 
economy of international relations, through a critical stage of 
mental and spiritual growth, in which the best elements of his 
former conservatism are blended with progressive elements, 
accepted voluntarily by him from outside and absorbed into his 
own personal and social complex. Little is gained by an increase 
of material wealth if the man himself is not fitted to use it, still 
less if the increase or the manner of winning it breaks down the 
safeguards and restraints by which he has been hitherto protected 
and exposes him to temptations which he does not know how 
to resist . . . co-operation has concerned itself with the character 
and the life of the co-operator.’1 Co-operators must ‘reinforce 
the technical and administrative machinery by introducing the 
principle... of voluntary groups, the members of which unite for 
an object which has value in their eyes and who stimulate each 
other by example and mutual encouragement and if necessary also 
by penalties [for failure] to fulfil the pledge of common action’.” 
Co-operative societies can foster social ends, such as thrift in social 
living and ceremonies, better living, education, health, arbitra- 
tion. Economically, ‘they aim to prove that co-operation 18 
better than competition’. Co-operation can relieve the producer 
and the consumer from the middle-man and the usurer. ‘In 
agriculture [its] objective may be better cultivation, implements 
and seeds, the storage, transport and sale of produce.” Co-ope- 
rative societies contribute to create new values and public opinion 
—they grow from what local leadership there is; elders, as wel 
as ‘small’ leaders. Communities, where a certain brotherliness and 
a community spirit exist, are well prepared for co-operative action. 
‘The second author was L. F. Brayne. Brayne’s work, Better 
Villages,* was probably known to Mr, Girvan while on his study 
trip to England in the summer of 1939. It apparently was 
registered, however, in the library of Jamaica Welfare in Novem- 
ber 1939, when it was read and annotated. ‘The book was very 
impressive not only because of the similarity of many problems 
in India and Jamaica, but also on account of two chapters which 
dealt with principles and methods. The objectives, which Brayn© 
assigned to rural reconstruction in Punjab, were: “The revival 0 
the old-fashioned virtues of hard work, thrift, self-control, self- 
respect, self-help, mutual help and mutual respect.” As a first 


principle he claimed that the incentive towards these objectives 


x C. F. Strickland, ibid., PP. 2, 3, 38, 39. 
š Lord Lugard, in introduction to C. F, Strickland’s book, op. cit., p. 7- 
y Ibid., pp. 20, 42, 44, 45. 

L. F. Brayne, Better Villages, London, Oxford Unversity Press, 1938- 
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was neither prosperity, nor debt, hunger, nor money. ‘The mere 
increase of wealth will not make people either good, clean, happy 
or peaceful . . . it is what money can buy that must be the incen- 
tive . . . the only real true incentive is an inborn desire for some- ` 
thing better for its own sake and not to please some outside autho- 
rity.” Then he stated that unless government officials, the edu- 
cated classes and the rural leaders adopted the new patterns of 
living first, it was useless to ‘expect the ordinary villager to make 


amove.... The new life must begin from the top, not from the 
bottom’. ‘Self-help,’ according to him, ‘must be the invariable 
rule of work. ... If people wanta vigorous and helpful govern- 


ment, they must be vigorous and helpful themselves. ... Work 
and payments are tonics. Doles and free issues will kill initia- 
tive.... Self-help brings pride and self-respect. ... It is wrong 
to pay anyone who is not actually starving for doing his own 
work. ... The villager must be too proud to beg or to be behol- 
den to anyone for money, services, or anything else that he can 
possibly pay for or provide himself. ... The best ofall forms of 
self-help is the co-operative society. ... The Panchayat (the 
traditional Indian village council) is another form of self-help.’ 

A section of the book dealt with how to start work. The author 
felt that publicity and mass instruction should come first. “To the 
individual I would give a word of warning. Abandon all idea 
of superiority and patronage. . - do not expect to be received 
with open arms; the village has long been exploited by outsiders 
and is very suspicious of strangers... get into the village... 
discuss with the villager his problems and difficulties and their 
remedies . . . if you are really sincere and in sympathy with the 
villager you will win his confidence and be allowed to advise and 
help. The first essential... is sincerity. ... As for the order 
of the work itself, the thing to be done is what the villagers want 
to do first. It is their village; it is they who must work and pay, 
and so it is they who must chalk out the programme. The social 
worker’s task is to inspire, suggest and stimulate.’+ 

Brayne went on to describe the problems of home and village, 
those of the farm, those of soil erosion, those associated with cattle 
and their health, and how to deal with them. A chapter dealt 
with women’s work done by women workers, which is particularly 
relevant to the situation in India. Other chapters dealt with 
co-operation and the school. Village life was reviewed from the 
point of view of the things that ought to be done to provide the 
whole village with a richer life, and that were the responsibility 


1 Better Villages, Chapters I, II, III, passim. 
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of none. Social organization was pointed out as being necessary. 
The inability of government or law to deal with the problem was 
explained. Brayne discussed the possibilities of existing organiza- 
tions assuming responsibility for that task. Among small co- 
ordinating devices at the village level, he suggested a ‘village book 
of progress’. Brayne finally spoke of the necessity of elaborating 
a district organization: he described two of them—the inter- 
departmental committee, or officers’ board, composed of all paid 
officers working either for the local government or for the 
Government of India, and the district community council, ‘copied 
from the rural community councils steadily being developed in the 
counties of England by the department officials, delegates from 
local organizations, village associations, and even individual 
members’. 

To Strickland’s and Brayne’s influence should be added that 
of the Antigonish movement, especially in relation to the study 
club method. Burke had observed study clubs while working 
in Nova Scotia. He had brought back many pamphlets on the 
subject. Other members of the staff were acquainted with the 
study club method. Girvan had been very interested in reading 
about it both in Canada and Sweden. It is already known that 
study clubs were successfully operated in the Porus Community 
Centre. P 

Following the special meeting of the board of directors held in 
December 1939, when staff had been asked to express their opi- 
nions, a staff conference was held in February 1940: At the 
beginning of community centre work, the contention had been 
that leadership rested with the educated middle class and that 
if the policy in relation to community centres were ap li 
leaders would inevitably spring up. Now the matter was openly 
questioned. The opinion was expressed that ‘it was felt in 
that we started from the wrong end. They thought the eco- 
nomic side should come first and leadership was being built 
and trained that way.’ It was finally agreed to develop leader- 
ship training in the Guy’s Hill district on the same lines as it was 
already done in Porus. 

_ At the March board meeting, it was claimed that all worki 
in the field should follow the same policy, and that a manual 
should be prepared to this effect. The organizing officer Was 
then asked to prepare a draft and submit it to Mr. Sherlock, one 
of the’ members of the board. Meanwhile, Mr. Girvan and a 
few others were engaged in a few experiments in the field, © 
which two need to be mentioned, that of Walkerswood and Llan- 
dewey, since they served as a basis for formulating future policy. 
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Mr. Girvan had friends in the parish of St. Ann who were 
owners of relatively large estates and who genuinely wanted to see 
the peasants grow and develop. Together with them he formu- 
lated the project of a club which would be oriented towards prac- 
tical aims and which, at the same time, would tend to build up 
the character of its members. After preliminary contacts with 
a few young men belonging mostly to the village of Walkerswood, 
the foundation meeting of the first Pioneer Club was held on 
19 April 1940. ‘There were 21 persons present, of whom 15 men 
belonged to the small peasants’ group, the other six including 
Mr. Girvan and his well-to-do friends. The group structure 
included a patron, one of the moneyed group, a captain and a 
vice-captain, elected from the peasant group, a treasurer and a 
secretary. The club also elected two committees: one a managing 
committee and the other an advisory committee, both manned 
by Mr. Girvan’s friends. For years this club was to hold meetings 
once a week. The meeting was generally called to order by the 
captain, who then asked for a ‘quiet time’, in the fashion of the 


‘moral rearmament movement, to which Mr. Girvan and his 


friends belonged, after which either the patron or another moneyed 
member of the club acted as chairman. The club successively 
undertook many projects, including a concert, excursions, the 


` building of a lime-kiln and the selling of white lime, the collec- 


tive cultivation of old and new kinds of vegetables, and finally 
moved on, after two years’ existence, to develop with the help of 
the Government of Jamaica, a co-operative community settlement. 

A distinctive feature of the club was the bond that tied the 


members together, with a very strong sense of duty not only to 
t of the country. At its first 
mbers relatively high dues of 
it was ruled that a member, 
times, was to be excluded 
learn by heart the rules of 
h was sung at the end of 
t contribution the club 


meeting, the club imposed on its me 
6d.a month. At the second meeting, 
absent from meetings three consecutive 
from the club. Club members had to 
the club. A song was composed, whic 
each meeting.’ However, the heavies 


The Worker's Song. Adapted 


1 Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, Song Sheet No. 4- 
Jub; Words by R. A. E. 


from ‘Songs of the Rising Tide’, by the Walkerswood Pioneer fe: 
Holme; Tune, Dutch Melody. First verse is as follows: 
We work so that Jamaica shall truly be great, 
An island where God has command 
An end shall be put to division and hate, 
New unity sweep thro’ the land, 
No more shall a sectional selfishness reign, 
No more shall the workless seek labour in vain, 
Well work as a team with one goal, 
Jamaica with God in control. 
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asked from its members was in labour, whether it was for the 


purpose of making a school garden, of cultivating a common . 


plot, of helping one of their-members build a kitchen, of cutting 
trees or of building a lime kiln. After a few months, one of the 
members was excluded from the club for having refused to work 
with others. Another member, who had not shown up for a 
three-day work period, was asked to give three days to the garden, 
and because he refused, was also expelled. Those who happened 
to be late on work days had to present apologies, and a decision 
was made to fine them gd. for every hour. 

The other experiment of this kind, which was conducted at 
about the same time, was in the parish of St. Thomas. Mr. Girvan, 
together with Mr. Rudolph Burke, a member of the board of 
Jamaica Welfare, and the latter’s family met some of the peasant 
group ata village called Llandewey. While the projects conducted 
by the peasant group at Walkerswood had been designed to 
better the economic condition of members, what the peasants at 
Llandewey most wanted was to lay out a cricket field for them- 
selves, _ Although the choice of such a project was a surprise to 
Mr. Girvan and his friends, it was felt that they should help the 
club realize it, since the principle was to start with what the people 
wished todo. One of the patrons therefore gave a piece of land, 
which was cleared not only by the group but the whole village, 
working and singing while they worked, while the club then 
undertook to build a pavilion. After many months, the cricket 
field and pavilion were finally completed and cricketers and the 
whole population enjoyed themselves. But the project was not 
followed by any other of importance. Although Jamaica Welfare 
subsequently established a staff member in the district, little could 
be accomplished. However, it is reported that in no district was 
there a greater drive for people to play and enjoy themselves. 

While Mr. Girvan was engaged in Pioneer Club activities, 


things were happening in the Porus district that were to draw the | 


_ attention of the staff. Newgreen is a small village located three 
miles from Mandeville. The people in Newgreen were attracted 
to the neighbouring town and community life was rather inert. 
Newgreen, however, came to hear of what had been done at 
Porus. It was 13 miles from Porus and as such was not entitled 
to participate in Porus’s activities. One day a group of Newgreen 
people asked for permission to visit the Porus centre and observe 
what was going on. This was done under the leadership of the 
local teacher, a personal friend of Mr. Burke, who was area secre- 
tary at Porus. The group came away from their visit very 
enthusiastic about the self-improvement class, the co-operative 
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leaders group, and indeed about all they had seen. Newgreen 
leadership resources were mobilized and in a short time a daily 
programme copied from that of Porus had been worked out. 
However, since the YMCA-type programme had to be conducted 
without the help of paid staff, it was found after a few weeks to 
consume a great deal of time. The group then concentrated on 
the idea of the self-improvement class, and decided not to work 
on a small party, but on the whole village. A body emerged 
which they called the Newgreen Village Improvement Associa- 
tion, which could be joined by individuals. Since fee charging 
had not been a success either in Guy’s Hill or in Porus, the group 
adopted a policy of asking members to pay for specific services. 
They also thought in terms rather of community projects than of 
individual or group projects. First of all, in order to be able to 
meet at night, they secured four lanterns, and a £10 piano was 
bought for the community, which took six months of effort. 
‘They thought it was the best piano in the world.’ The lighting 
was still poor, and they wondered why they had no electric light, 
since Mandeville, which was so close, had it. In less than six 
months, the village was provided with electricity. They then 
turned to the water supply, and with the assistance of the parish, 
an excellent village tank was built to collect rain-water. These 
were only some of the things done in Newgreen over a number of 
years. The village learned how to develop groups, it found new 
ways to reach the population and co-ordinate activities. Leader- 
ship seemed to have rested on at least six persons: the teacher, 
who was instrumental in bringing Newgreen people to Porus; two 
men, who had lived in America, one being an ex-teacher; a blind 


man, the half-brother and dependant of a person who had held’ 


one of the most prominent positions in Jamaica and two women, 
sisters. Among them, the blind man held the central position. 
He was said to have had an inquiring mind; to have been able to 
talk, but most of all to listen and to have very good contact with 
people, whom he visited from house to house. He was the first 
chairman of the village improvement association and held this 
position until 1952. 

In another area, that of Roch, 15 miles from Porus, something 
similar happened late in 1940 and early in 1941. There, a 
dynamic teacher, recently arrived in the village, had met the 
staff of Jamaica Welfare in Porus. The place was arid and among 
the poorest in Jamaica. The teacher had divided Roch into seven 
sub-districts, each with an informal leader, a sort of unofficial 
mayor, who was to act as his second. Work started with two 
women’s pioneer clubs. Early in 1941, the seven districts sent 
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informal representatives to the foundation meeting of the Southern 
Hills Development Association. This association took advantage 


`of an outside circumstance, that of the building of a U.S. air base ` 


in the neighbourhood, to give a great impetus to the development 
of the village. The association, under the leadership of the teacher, 
succeeded in persuading the U.S. authorities to hire 120 per- 
sons from the village. They then persuaded the air base to use 
stone from Roch, Following this, 300 stone-breakers were organ- 
ized as a group, and another group assumed the lorry service. 
The teacher no doubt made the biggest contribution towards these 
successes. He further kept the accounts of the stone-breaking 
groups and supervised the work done by them as well as by the 
drivers. In all, £2,600 were paid to the stone-breakers and to 
the lorry drivers. As for the workers who had succeeded in 
‘finding employment, they brought back to their village average 
` earnings of £3 per week. The flow of money made possible a 
Savings Union and a Buying Club. Later, the village built a 
soup kitchen, to serve meals to schoolchildren, and a community 
centre. In 1942, 11 clubs were affiliated with the Southern Hill 
Development Association, which was headed by a villager. 
The prosperity brought about by the presence of the U.S. a 
base, which it was hoped would stay there for ‘ninety-nine years’, 
on account of the length of the lease, lasted two years, after which 
developments were not so spectacular. 


Towards the Formulation of a General Policy 


The experiences of the first Pioneer Clubs were discussed by the 
board of Jamaica Welfare, and no doubt approved. As early 
as 7 May 1940, the board voted a sum of £50, ‘to be spent pyi 
30 September to aid Pioneer Clubs which show great promise, to 
obtain essential items like books, tools, etc.’. At the May sta! 
conference, ‘it was felt that while Church organization for women 5 
work should be encouraged, there was a need for a neutral and 
interdenominational body on the club system for young womens 
and that they should be organized under the name of Jamaica 
Pioneer Clubs’. Consequently, a month later, a portion of the 
grant was earmarked for equipment for women. 

The conflict between the old policy and the evolving one We 
again shown by a suggestion made by Mr. Sherlock at the May 
meeting of the board of directors, to the effect that ‘some sort © 
community spirit should be developed in a district before we 
establish a centre. Mr. Hallett explained that this was frequently 
done; but could not always be achieved on account of local diffi- 
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culties2 At the staff meeting in May, Mr. Girvan insisted on the 
fact that all activities of Jamaica Welfare Ltd. could well be 
co-ordinated, including the cinema work. He further emphasized 
the need to train leaders and to suggest practical projects to 
groups. ‘In carrying out the principle for which Jamaica Welfare- 
has always stood, namely, to organize the people to help them- 
selves, great emphasis should be laid on the use of voluntary local 
leaders, and on the training of these leaders by conferences, 
week-end courses, literature of practical projects, in addition to 
placing responsibility on them.’ On the same occasion, it was 
pointed out that ‘for the many villages which cannot at the moment 
be made affiliated centres, the suggestion could be made to form 
village committees from the existing organization, from the public 
spirited people in each village’. ` 
The conflict reached a crisis at a special meeting of the board 
of directors called on 12 November 1940. Miss Irwin, the woman 
organizer, ‘criticized the policy in the conduct of affiliated centres, 
and said the same sort of programme of games and debates is 
pursued without any means of raising the standard of conducting 
such games and debates, and when the games pall and other items 
drag, membership disappears’. She maintained that any appeal ` 
for a centre could be dealt with by a report on the needs and 
possibilities of the village. ‘Contacts could be made with other 
organizations with a view to establishing branches. Leadership 
could be found for such new groups. A village council could be 
developed to co-ordinate these groups and to take responsibility 
for the entire development of the village programme.’ The 
village council could apply for financial aid to Jamaica Welfare and 
a village log book could be kept ‘to record the undertakings of the 
council and the recommendations of the organizing officers; when 
some tangible results are visible, the council may apply for affi- 
liation as a centre’. She added that the misunderstanding existing 
about Jamaica Welfare would not occur ‘if the terms used had 
some appeal: e.g. better village league, better home clubs, village 
council, etc? Mr. Girvan said ‘the points that he had consis- 
tently stressed were: (a) the inter-relation of co-operation and 
community work; (b) the co-ordination of social services (the 
CGVSS had been recently organized); (c) work among youth 
(the 4H Club had since been developed); (d) work amongst 
women (this was being undertaken); (e) rural industries (there 
was already a beginning in this direction); (f) the ‘Better Village’ 
i.e. co-operative approach to problems.” He added that the 
to contrasting approaches to community work were: One, the 
` mecting place for people: this 
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would succeed if there was provision for a programme of practical 
work to follow. Two, working up to the community centre by 
enthusing the villagers with the desire for self-improvement, 
_ and forming a village committee to co-ordinate village activities. 
He preferred the better village approach, varying in method in 
accordance with existing community development in the respec- 
tive areas.’ The various opinions expressed by the staff were 
discussed at length by the board, which decided to nominate a 
sub-committee to formulate a new policy. Subsequently, š 
memorandum on the Better Village Approach was formai 
and given wide circulation. Itis well worth quoting it in full. 


Building a better village depends first and foremost on the desire of the 
villagers for self-improvement. k ‘alla 
This desire may be found in most villages in varying degrees; in al 
can be roused and stimulated. obs illage 

Care must, however, be taken before rousing this desire in any Me a 
to face up to facts of the particular community and to secure t a P 
operation of the local ‘key’ people. In a village, ‘key’ people as int 
individuals such as the teachers, ministers and clergy, agricultura D 
structor and the voluntary leaders of existing village organmrano a 
` well as, perhaps, some of the villagers who wish to help or who po: 
influence that can be of service. d from 

‘If a temporary village committee can be immediately forme ihe 
amongst these leaders, this would be an excellent start, Lea z. 
whole idea is to have all village activities planned and coordina isa We 
village council of representatives from existing village groups a c help 
opted members from amongst the villagers. In any casc, yA salient 
of local leaders a social survey should be made which will give the 
facts of the village. rage 

From this survey it will be decided as to what can be done to rae ing. 
and to extend cxisting village organizations, and to help in rar faite 
training for their leaders and in planning their programme on de 
lines, which include practical projects. , 

For those who ras not mantis of any organization, spore 
should be made according to age groups. It is most important Taig for 
humblest people should be catered for. If any useful agency a doe 
them, this may be extended. If this work is not being effective ef Bee 
it is necessary to concentrate on this class. The best way is o P ea 
a Pioneer Club or other group according to age, which will be le a 
ers chosen from amongst themselves, with what help and (guidance ee 
leaders can give. These units will be affiliated to the village asso! ch as 
or community centre. Joint efforts with other village groups, ional 
social hours and entertainments as well, and inter eno aa el to 
fellowship groups where considered desirable, should be Dies an 
develop a more friendly feeling between one group and anot 
between villager and villager. 
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No new group should be organized unless and until there is local leader- 
ship which can be relied upon. Local leadership may be developed 
` by means of personal contact, and provision for literature and training. 
When possible there should be visits by trained organizers to new groups 
at intervals of two or four weeks (depending on the quality of local leader- 
ship) until the group is ‘on its legs’. It will be better to concentrate on 
one group and the project or projects undertaken than to attempt to 
start many. 

A desire to emulate will soon be aroused and gradually local leaders 
will emerge who can be trained and developed for other groups. 

Every effort should be made to see that new groups should first be 
for young people, and that children in and out of school should have 
special facilities; existing youth groups to be given every encouragement. 

All this leads up as a natural development to a permanent community 
centre, which will be run by the village council. Such a community 
centre is necessary for the full development of a village. Some villages 
have the good fortune to be able to arrange a community centre from 
! the start or at an early state of development; others find this difficult, 
P “Those with community centres need to develop the group system; those A 
š without such facilities should work through regular group and village N 
a 
) 


‘get-togethers’ or social hours towards the goal of a community centre, 
when a meeting place will be found necessary. me: 
` TIn short, use the existing facilities until more or better facilities become 5 
available. Find something practical to do; train those who are willing 
to lead; plan a project and carry it through to a successful completion. 
There must be the fullest co-ordination and cach group must always be 
reminded of the part it plays in the complete scheme for building a 
r village. . . . a: 
ase should be encouraged to take a friendly interest in other vil- 
lages, particularly those nearby, and inter-village visits should be arranged. 
. It must be realized that all efforts at building better villages must be 
-based on character building. This is not only of prime importance but 
must be the underlying object of every activity. i 
Spectacular efforts are usually only a ‘flash in the pan’, and in many 
~ cases useless, when judged by the amount of permanent benefit achieved. 
It is necessary that there should be a burning desire for a better 
Jamaica, but this must be coupled with a willingness to learn by doing, 
by hard work, and by the ready co-operation of all. 


The above memorandum resulted in a revision of the policy and 
determined a reorganization and redistribution of staff. This 
was incorporated in the minutes of the board of directors on 
7 January 1941. The main decisions arrived at were: 


1. To open no new centres save in exceptional circumstances, 


2. To encourage the better village project approach to community 
development and to extend this work. 


je * The Better Village Approach’, as approved by Jamaica Welfare Ltd. Outline. 
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3. To provide better and closer supervision of and aid to the work of the 
existing centres: 
(a) By providing more supervision and more assistance in formulating 
~ programmes and carrying them into effect; 
(b) By insisting on the need for incorporating practical projects in the 
programmes; 
(c) By providing for leadership training. 


Thus it is seen that the new policy partially recognized the vali- 
dity of the new ideas and attempted to integrate them in the 
existing organization. The same position was again expressed 
in two passages in the annual report of the company, presented on 
4 March 1941. “First of all, reference was made to the changing 
role of the two centres of Guy’s Hill and Porus: 


These two large centres have served an invaluable purpose in arousing 
interest in the social need for similar organizations. That interest is 
evidenced by the rapid growth of the small centres and by the applica- 
tions the company receives from all over the island for assistance in the 
organization of similar centres. It is hoped that as time goes on they 
will serve another wide purpose in becoming models for work of this 
type and centres for educational courses for community centre leaders 
from other areas, 


The new approach is also referred to: 


... the community centre is seen as the final product and keystone in an 
arch which typifies a community providing organized inter-connected 
social activities for all. its age groups. The regeneration of village life 
is to be promoted by creating local leadership, by fostering the intensive 
study of the economic and social Problems of a district by its own inha- 
bitants and by passing to action along co-operative lines in a broad plan 
for better villages. Thus social activities and the solution of practical 
problems are fused in a general programme. The beginning of the 
working out of these ideas through village committees and Pioneer Clubs 
is to be seen at centres such as Walkers Wood and Llandewey.* 


However, the reconciliation of the new ideas with the old policy 
into a unified approach in the field were to be realized only some 
months later. The years 1941 and 1942 provide us with practical 
manifestations of the conflict. At the May meeting of the board, 
requests for grants for new community centres were filed by 
Mr. Hallett, while the chairman, Mr. Manley, recalled the recent 
decisions not to open any new centres. Mr. Hallett was again 
asked to spend a whole week in one district, ‘seeing that a project 


* Report of the Fourth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Jamaica Welfare 
1941, p. 2, para. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 3, para. 15. 


Ltd., 4 March 
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is started’. Furthermore, Mr. Hallett, Mr. Girvan and Miss 
Irwin were ‘authorized to put in writing their considered ideas 
of village associations’. Again and again, reports of meetings 
show the differences of opinion. Unity was maintained only 
through the authority of the chairman stressing the need for staff 
to ‘get together regularly, not so much to sell their own plans but 
to give scope to others.” 

The attempt to clarify the new ideas in practice and to relate 
them to field operations led to another conclusion, which was 
expressed in the annual report presented on 7 April 1942. 


Equally important and not yet perhaps fully accepted by our field staff 
is the fact that it is no use attempting everything or too much. Every 
examination of circumstances will disclose a hundred things to be done, 
and it requires great restraint and self-control to stick to the possible and 
‘to concentrate on precise and limited tasks that can be brought to a 
conclusion and will open the way to fresh tasks in the future. 


For two more years, in spite of numerous attempts to reconcile 
the old and the new community centre approaches, the difference 
between the thirty odd centres established before the formulation 
of the Better Village Plan and the villages where the new policy 
was applied, remained marked. 
The agreement by Jamaica Welfare to become the agency 
d by Development and Welfare to carry on the Simey 
the contribution of Prof. Simey to policy making and the 
a general manager, were the factors responsible 
g about a single and unified policy in the field, 
d which all other aspects 


appointe 
Scheme, 
appointment of 
for finally bringin l 
and for making it ‘the central point aroun 
of the work revolve’.? 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


The data reported in Section I suggests that the original policy 
‘of Jamaica Welfare was based on the recognition that the indi- 
vidual is responsible for helping himself and that when he cannot 
provide for his needs himself, he must turn to other individuals 
and unite with them in a group or groups In order to satisfy 

his is that the general welfare 


them. Another way to express this | gen a 
must be built from ‘the bottom up. These principles, which 


rt fare Ltd., Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Board of Directors, 24 July 1941. 
k yee Mire Ltd., Chairman's Memorandum, Staff Conference, 11-14 January 1944. 
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figure in the correspondence from the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion, are also embodied in the first general statement of policy 
in relation to the Guy’s Hill Community Centre: 


It is mutually declared that the object of the company is to aid and assist 
the formation of community centres by providing buildings and equip- 
ment to be used as such, but the centre shall govern and control its own 
affairs and be responsible for its own finances to the end that the develop- 
ment of the people may depend upon their own efforts, recognizing that 
this object can be best realized through the voluntary efforts and co- 
operation of the community as a whole. 


On the other hand, at Guy’s Hill a method of approach appears 
to have been used by which the local community was in danger 
of losing its independence. Jamaica Welfare itself decided 
to build a community centre. On the basis of an appreciation 
which may not have been fully valid, little consideration was 
given to the existing group. The constitution and rules of the 
centre perpetuated the dependent-provider relationship, as 
did the composition of the board, with its middle-class members, 
who, in some cases, did not even live in Guy’s Hill. The tech- 
niques used in the centre left little room for an assumption of 
responsibility by the individual for his own welfare. Through 
the Adult School, for instance, he was told by lecturers from out- 
side about fine things often remote from his own life and prob- 
lems. Even in Tespect to crafts, he was taught and had little 
chance to teach himself. The attitudes of the staff, although 
devoted to the welfare of the people, were in line with these 
methods and techniques. Their justification—‘To those [who 
criticize] we say try to find out the truth and see in what way 
you can be of service in helping to create richer personalities, 
more independent, thoughtful, creative and self-reliant citizens’ 
—denotes an attitude which is not precisely indicative of a wel- 
fare objective formulated by the individual himself. 

There followed, however, a shift towards the alignment of 
method, techniques and staff attitudes with the formulated policy. 
In regard to method, the company stopped building large centres, 
because of the cost, and realized that school buildings and churches 
could be used for welfare purposes. Then the question was 
raised whether the centre was a point of departure or a point of 
arrival in community organization, and the group was finally 
identified as the first point of attack. Similarly, from the benevo- 
lent and protective implications of the Guy’s Hill centre, the com- 
pany moved to a policy by which grants for small items were 
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made. The following stage was to reach the decision that ser- 
vices were the only contribution of the company. At the level 
of technique, the emphasis shifted from the classroom and the 
use of middle class or élite leadership, to the club, allowing for 
a greater participation by each member and the use of more indi- 
genous leadership, as in Porus and Walkerswood. The attitudes 
of both staff and leaders in Jamaica may still be questioned. 
However, the data reviewed give many clues to the proper objec- 
tive. One of the most impressive leaders was the president of the 
Newgreen Community Council, a man who was said above all 
to be able to listen to others, to be dedicated to them, to be able 
to accept others without judging them and still identify himself 
with the highest standards. Brayne had spoken of the staff 
member as needing to be humble, receptive and inspiring. 

This short analysis leads to the conclusion that a general policy 
based on a philosophy and on the recognition of a factual situation 
cannot be successfully applied in the field, if the same philosophy 
does not permeate the methods, techniques and attitudes of both 
professional and voluntary personnel carrying on the operations. 
If the policy is based on the worth of the individual and his capa- 
city to better himself either alone or through group activities, 
then methods and techniques must take into account the capa- 
city of the individual to choose his own objectives and to parti- 
cipate in his own betterment. Staff must develop objectivity, 
respect for and acceptance of the individual, and learn to avoid 
domination, facilitate individual and group development and, at 
the same time, identify themselves with the values aimed at. 
However, the writer is aware of the difficulties this presents, in 
a country where class identifications are strongly rooted. 


Another conclusion can be drawn if we start from the reasons for 
the existence of social problems. Mr. Manley gave us to believe 
that for him these were partly economic 1n origin. For Mr. Hal- 
let, the problems to be faced were economic ones and one of 
ignorance. The fact is that it is far from being establis] ed ay 
an improved economic status is always the answer to ors ine . 
ciency. Workers in some cultures have refused vo work beyon 

a few hours a day when they were given the opportunity to carn 
in a few hours what they had previously been used to mi 
ina day. Knowledge is no more satisfying an SW pa 
tern of behaviour may be motivated by, or rationalized on the 
basis of standards that have nothing to do with knowledge. 
No doubt knowledge and improvement in economic conditions 
do contribute towards changing people. But a more profitable 
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_ avenue of thought and research lies in discovering the system of 
values that serves as a basis for attitudes and to some extent deter- 
mines economic conditions. From the point of view of social 
welfare and fundamental education, the system of values is what 
needs to be changed.- It can be attacked piecemeal, through 
a variety of means, even though we lack the integrated knowledge 
which would explain why certain problems are so frequent and 
sometimes so difficult to solve. Social psychologists hold out the 
hope that before long we may be able to trace values to child 
development and direct our attack on specific phases of social life 

~ and its problems with a reasonable prognosis of the outcome. 

> Till this can be done, however, educators have to devise their 

_ own means, based on their own knowledge. What was the expe- 
rience gained by Jamaica Welfare in this respect? 

In contrast with the apparent ineffectiveness of some endeavours 

__ at the beginning of Guy’s Hill and in affiliated community centres, 

_ the lasting effect of the second approach, that at Walkerswood, 
Liandewey and in the leaders’ class at Porus, is striking. In the 

through the Adult School formula, for instance, villa- 

gers were given an education. The topics were not related to 
their interests, nor were they relevant to their own living conditions. 

the second instance emphasis was on something practical— 
the project which they themselves had elected to carry out. In 

Some cases it was tied up with their economic condition, as in 
Porus and in Walkerswood, but it was not always so, as in Llan- 
dewey. What is significant here is the presence in one case and 

_ the absence in the other of motivation—that is, the element which 
enables an individual to find within himself and his experience 
an Inspiration to new ideas, possibilities, and courses of action. 
Here is a starting point of learning, of acquiring new values and 
of change. Motivation can be tied up with an economic, recrea- 
tional or educational objective. This, in turn, leads to the setting 
for learning. 

In the early days, emphasis was placed on recreation in Guy’s 

_ Hill, in Porus and in affiliated centres. If recreation has not 

been given the same attention since, it is, nevertheless, still con- 

sidered a need of the people of Jamaica. In Western industrial 

Countries, recreation has long been identified as a method of 

preventing delinquency. The emphasis on the social returns: 

of co-operation also needs to be recalled. This was a point of 

View expressed by Mr. Manley and discussed at length by Strick- 

land and Braynes. It was incorporated in the approach to rural 
co-operative groups as a character building device. A third 

: observation is the importance and success of the club or study ` 


EASE 


e. 
LAGE P 


club method, started in Porus, incorporated into the Pioneer — 
Clubs and used in different ways. To the writer, the success of 
the study clubs, the social gains of co-operation and the value 
of recreation lie more in the fact that the reality of the group is 
present and at work in all of them, than the knowledge the indi- ` 
viduals acquire in the clubs or the money saved in a Savings 
Union. Man as a social animal must find satisfaction of his 
needs (recognition, status, etc.) in groups and the group, in turn, 
makes him more capable of social living. He affects the group, 
but is more affected inasmuch as he participates in it. ‘This 
= happens, first of all, in the family group, whose function is basic, ` 
= but it is pursued in all groups to which the individual may belong. - 
The educational level of the group is in direct relation to the ` 
number of people who compose it and the level of relationships 
established. This is seen in groups such as Walkerswood, where 
the group was small and where the bond between members was 
enforced in various ways. Hence, the importance of group life 
in Jamaica, and of a kind of group life which allows a greater 
amount of participation and interaction between people, is 
evident. In Jamaica, a great deal of importance is attached to” 
the completion of projects. This is good, for a completed project 
is a source of contentment and a basis for motivation to something ` 
else. But whether or not a project is completed, the group. 
retains its formative value. Even the deceased co-operative 
groups in Porus contributed something. : MEARE: 
In the data, reference is made to ‘jealousies and rivalries. A _ 
welfare officer complained to the writer that too much time was 
spent on trying to settle differences. The reaction of the writer 
is that this is just what the welfare officer is for. If learning starts 
with motivation and progresses with group experience, it is of A 
primary importance for him to check whether, motivation exists _ 
and to sce that personal problems do not impair and damage 
the group process. The welfare worker cannot be an expert 
in everything, He can always call upon the specialist, but 
-the specialist’s potentialities however would be nil if there was 
no one in charge of constructive human relations. Constructive 
human relations pre-supposes that the group recognizes a compe- 
‘tence in the welfare worker and seeks his advice when needed, 
and that the welfare worker recognizes the group's right to self- 
determination. This is something which did not happen in 
Porus between the co-operative groups and the welfare workers 


in 1944 and 1945. 


The observations made are far from exhausting the possibilities 
of analysis and conclusions. The reader, at this point, is referred 
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to the concluding chapter. Let it be said here that the Better 
Village Plan is a synthesis of experiences previously made. It 
recognized the importance of organizing communities from groups 
for the benefit of all sectors of the village population, before 
attempting to develop a co-ordinating and planning body. It 
incorporated the findings of groups’ experiences—that is, that 
the welfare worker should help groups find something practical 
and learn by doing. It insisted on the possibility of finding 
leaders and of training them to take charge of operations at the 
group and village levels. 
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ensure that the needs of the co: 


CHAPTER III 


MASS EDUCATION AND A GAMPAIGN 
ON NUTRITION AND AGRICULTURE 


Mass Education in African Society, a pamphlet issued by the Bri- 
tish Colonial Office around 1944, aroused a great deal of interest 
in Jamaica, and was the subject of discussion at a staff conference 
in 1944. The pamphlet described what was meant by mass 
education and outlined some of its elements. “The root idea 
in mass education is that it is a popular movement, a “making 
up for the lost time...” The content of mass education must 
make a direct appeal to the great majority of adults and adoles- 
cents in a community, so that individuals feel that they and their 
families will really benefit from it. In focusing attention upon 
the whole community as a unit to be educated, we are aiming 
at getting people everywhere to be aware of, to understand and 
take part in, and ultimately to control the social and economic 
changes which are taking place among them. The aim of all 
welfare work is to persuade the people themselves to adopt certain 
changes which will improve ‘their health and standard of living. 
It is for this reason that we advocate the “project” or the “cam- 
aign” in mass education, because we believe it is designed to 
mmunity asa whole are being met. 

We think that an essential preliminary step is an assessment, if 
necessary a survey t present, with 


ofthe community asitis living a 
some indication and estimate of the likely changes to be brought 
about in the life o 


f the people. The first line of inquiry will 
be to find out and to make contact with the likely elements in 


the community who will support the campaign. We conceive 
the “curriculum” of mass education as including all kinds of 


activities which promote the progress of the common people.” 

Some comments were made at the same staff conference on 
the assets of Jamaica Welfare in relation to a possible mass educa- 
tion programme. Some time later, Mr. P. M. Sherlock, who 
was then educational officer for the company, in collaboration 


a 
1 Quoted in The Contribution of Jamaica Welfare to Community Education, a memorandum 


for the staff conference, undated but seemingly in 1944. 
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with Miss Marjory Stewart, presented a paper at the staff confer- 
ence of 2-6 January 1945, on ‘How to Plan District Projects or 
Campaigns’. He discussed most of the techniques that were 
to be shaped and sharpened in the following years. He reviewed 
five topics—one concerned with health and hygiene, another 
: with agriculture and nutrition, a third with better homes, a fourth 
with civic improvement, and finally one concerned with co- 
operatives—that could be tackled successively over a period of 
five years at the district level, In April 1945 a decision was 
reached by which a mass education campaign would be conducted 
on the topic of ‘Better Nutrition’, using the three areas of Guy’s. 
Hill, Porus and South St. Elizabeth on an experimental basis. 


The subject ‘Better Nutrition’ was ‘selected as the campaign theme 
because it lends itself to obtaining on clear-cut lines, simple projects 
in the field and home for men, women and children. It provides oppor- 
tunity for co-operation between many agencies such as the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, schools and the Medical Department. The nced 
is easily understood by the people, and practical ways of meeting the 
need are often within their grasp. It provides good opportunity for 
group education, by use of literature, films, dramatics, community days. 
It lends itself to group action on projects and so to encouragement of the 
co-operative idea.” 


_ The basis for asserting that such a campaign was needed was 
provided mainly by two studies. The first had been made by 
a committee of the Jamaica Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
more the request of the Agricultural Policy Committee of 
Jamaica and was published in 1945. The second was conducted 
by B. S. Platt for the whole of the British West Indies, and 
published by the British Colonial Office in 1946. Malnutrition __ 
of the people of Jamaica was then established, its evils described 
in concrete terms and goals set for the future. 

From that starting point the mass education programme, 
which was called the ‘Food for Family Fitness Campaign’, or the 
“F Campaign’, was translated into action and evolved the follow- 
ing methods, which were described 18 months after its begin- 
ning.? The programme first of all involved providing simple 
projects for study and action on the need for the campaign: 
better cooking and better breakfasts for children, the use of milk, 
green vegetables, eggs, the making of preserves and the storing of ` 


* Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., Annual Report. Kingston 1946, p. 4. 
* Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., A Campaign in Agriculture and Nutrition, a progress report 
undated but seemingly written around December 1946. 
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food. In agriculture projects were also suggested in soil conser- y 
vation, vegetable gardening, the cultivation of a new crop, the 
peanut, compost heaps, poultry and small live stocks. Litera- 
ture was provided both in the form of mimeographed and printed 
material Which had been prepared for the campaign by the organ- 
ization or which had been published by other organizations.’ i 
Training was the second aspect of the method which was care- ` 
fully planned. Voluntary leaders were requested from and 
designated by groups and organizations, and were submitted to” 
an intensive training period of three months. The campaign 
area or districts were divided into zones in which the leaders met 
for study and work once a week with the welfare officer. Atthe ` 
end of each month leaders of all zones were gathered for a day or 
afternoon ‘get-together’, ‘to revise what has been done; to stimulate 
interest and give a feeling of unity’, At the end of the three- 
month period a residential training camp of three to five days was 
again planned for the purpose of revising the material studied 
(this gave an opportunity to use visual aid devices) and planning 
the programme of community action, Discussions took place on _ 
how to do house-to-house visiting, distribute literature, make 
posters, run cottage or street meetings. 'The cost was partly 
met by the company and partly by the delegates and/or groups. 
The training period was progressive over the years, cooking and 
vegetable gardening being the projects selected for the first year; ` 
child care, vegetable gardening and making preserves for the 
second; gardening, rearing small livestock or poultry and more 
cooking for the third. 
Once leaders were trained they were ready for community 
action. Their first task was to distribute literature (songs, drama- 
tic sketches) and to do house-to-house visiting designed to sell the 


idea of the campaign and prepare its launching. This included ` 


a spectacular event: the most successful of these so far had been - 


‘a procession of decorated wagons and carts; a dramatic festival — 
featuring nutrition; a special film show featuring nutrition with 
two addresses; a procession of groups through the village with 
banners, songs and music’. -The people, individuals and groups, 
were then ready to be persuaded to take up concrete and measur- 
able prójects of their own, and work towards the achievement 


within the next three months of such goals as a new crop or a vege- 


1 Pamphlets were published by the company under the name of Caribbean Home Library: * 
What We Should Eat and Why ; Lest We Starve; Whatever Miss T. Eats ; Let the People 
Eat ; Food for Family Fitness; Some West Indian Preserves ; The Rescue of the Soil; Plant 
for Family Fitness; Vegetable Gardening ; Plant the Peanut, See bibliography for other 
titles, 
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table garden, with a group visit to the best one, a new diet and a 
baby show or cooking demonstrations. The year was closed by a 
‘Grand Climax’ or Community Achievement Day, the best of 
which by the end of 1946 had been organized in the form of ‘an 
agricultural show featuring nutrition and vegetable gardening 
[and] a dramatic festival-cum-exhibition of preserves’. 

In 1945, the campaign was organized under the sponsorship of 
the community associations and village committees. However, 
it was felt that it ‘had not spread to the community because it was 
only one item on the programme of these bodies’. In 1947, the 
organization recommended as most effective the following items: 


1. Setting up a small ad hoc group or committee in each village, including 
delegates from the village committee, community association, or key 
associations, and also including a few individuals specially selected for 
their drive and interest, 


tion of literature, cottage meetings, street meetings, use of posters, 
public meetings) ; (c). projects (to keep records and arrange for follow- 
up work). Each member of the campaign committee is responsible 
for one activity and then works through a team of helpeis. 

Again, cach member in charge of publicity will get together a team 
to canvas each home regularly over two months and distribute literature 
and this group will plan its programme of visits, one member taking one 
Section, one another, and so on. Another team will take on the work 
of holding cottage meetings, another will run street mectings—each 
group making its own plan and each member having one simple job. 

_ This plan does notinterfere with the work of existing groups or organ- 
izations. The church and community organizations keep their own 


of the organization. 
Embodying in the programme a plan of continuous incentives: awards 
of badges to voluntary leaders; special certificates for schools or groups 
that do well; visits from one village to another; competitions between 
villages and award of village shields or flags, etc. 

Through the organization the dynamic is engendered and therefore 
the root problem is that of finding an organization which will build 
up a pressure of feeling that will break through inertia and result in 


action. 


S 


After a little.more than a year, the company could profit a great 
deal from its experience in mass education ‘methods. Training 
of the 120 voluntary leaders was found. effective in 70 per cent 
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of the cases.1 Imparting theoretical knowledge to people about ` 
nutrition, which had been tried as a study project, was felt to be a 

waste of time. About one hundred projects had been carried 

through. The board was not satisfied ‘that the campaign had 

been developed from a group effort to become a community 
programme’. At the end of 1946, it was decided to extend the 

campaign to other areas, eight of them in all, and ways and 

means of ensuring better co-ordination with other agencies in 

the field were laid down. 

This led, in February 1947, to the organization under the 
Í chairmanship of T. E. Newlin, the secretary for social services, 
j of a Central Advisory Committee made up of representatives 

from government departments or other voluntary agencies: 
two from the Lands Department, two from the Education Depart- 
ment, one from the Medical Department, one from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one from the Women’s Fi ederation, three from 
the Jamaica Agricultural Society, two from the 4H Clubs, one 
from the CCVSS, two from Jamaica Welfare Ltd. Mr» P. M. 
| Sherlock, who acted first as secretary of the committee, was given 

the status of co-opted member when he withdrew from the staff 
of the company to become the first director of Extra-Mural Studies 
at the West Indies University College. The new advisory commit- 
tee was from then on to be the planning and supervising authority 
for 3F work and soon proved to be effective. 

A filmstrip on the campaign was produced in co-operation 
with the Education Department, which also ran a summer course 
in home economics, attended by a number of voluntary leaders 
in the summer of 1947. All agencies responsible for field work 
were encouraged to participate in the campaign at the local level 
and joined in courses on pressure canning, organized by the 
Department of Commerce. However, leadership training lagged 
i for some time because of lack of literature. The change in organ- 
d ization in some districts from responsibility of the community 
| councils to ad hoc or action committees generated some confusion 
at the beginning, but people got used to this method of working 
together. The usual steps were gone through, and 62 of the com- 
mittees produced good results, although the formula could not 
be applied everywhere. Where training had laid more emphasis 
on techniques of leadership than on technical projects, action 
committees seemed to maintain a more lasting kind of activity” 


` 


* Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., Annual Report, 1946, p. s. 


* Report of conference between representatives of the executive committee of the CCVSS and 
Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., 12 October 1946. f 
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and enthusiasm. The number of trained leaders amounted to 
249 in the course of the year 1947-48. The campaign members, 
estimated at 614, ‘were responsible for the establishment of 2,800 
kitchen gardens, the completion of 164 group projects and 3,207 in- 
dividual projects, and the launching of 4,442 individual and group 
projects still current at year. end’? j ; 


Taste VII. The Growth of the 3F Campaign (as indicated by 
increases in the number of trainees, action committees and 
projects). 


} Number 
Year Leaders Action Individual Group 
trained committees projects projects 
Initial period 120 A = 100 
1947-48 249 62 3,207 164 
1948-49 221 79 4,033 166 
1949-50 794 oe 4,126 219 
_ 1950-51 587 79° 5,108 " 292 


` In 1948-49, the 3F Campaign spread to all areas served by Jamaica 
Welfare. A special emphasis was laid on the need to keep the 
objectives fresh before the public, with the consequence that more 
official Jaunchings, achievement days and festivals took place. 
In December 1949, the general manager reported that the experi- 
mental stage was over and that it was necessary to reconsider its 
a ya and assure a closer integration with other phases of the 
work,‘ 


Aims and objects were formulated as following: 


Aims as a Community Education Project 


1. To stimulate a community to take action under its own leadership 


to improve its living conditions. (In this campaign the emphasis is 
on better nutrition). ' 
2. To instruct a community by devising a programme of adult education 


closely linked to daily life, easily understood, easily communicated, i 
3. To undertake through individual and group action the projects 


which form an essential part of the educational programme. 


1 Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., First Annual Report of the Central Advisory 3F Committee, 
for year ending March, 1948. i 


* Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., Annual Report for 1947-48, 8. 
* Source: Annual Reports. wee ia 


* Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., Annual Report for the year 1948-49, 
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Objects of the Campaign y 2 Ny 
need for knowledge of nutrition 
veryone in the community may 


1. To help the villages to recognize the 
and to find practical ways whereby. e 


help to meet the need. A 
2. To take action on clear-cut lines; to arrange for simple projects in the 


field and the homes for men, women and children and in particular 
to arrange for the proper production, preparation and preservation 
of food and consequently to ensure a greater measure of self sufficiency. 
3. To organize group action on projects and so to encourage the co-ope- 
rative idea in practical ways. á 
4. To provide a good opportunity for cammunity education by use of 


literature, films, dramatics, achievement days. 

5. To provide an opportunity for co-operation between the many agen- 
cies interested in rural improvement such as the Agricultural Services, 
Education and Medical Departments, and the voluntary organiza- 


tions. 


An account of the 3F method, in its most recent form, was given 
in a paper by Mrs. Leila James Tomlinson, one ofits main artisans, 
in 1951. It is in outline form, but worth quoting. 


The 3F Method 3 arty 
he incidence of malnutrition 3 


A. Preparation: z 

r. Simple social surveys to determine t 

and the food habits of the people. i 

2, Contact work, to determine the help available from kindred bodies 

such as Medical Services, Agricultural Department, etc. I 

3. Preparation of literature,’ simple and attractive, and devoted to 4 
every aspect of the problem. Tnexpensive enough to get into the 


hands of all villagers. chy 
` B. April to August, leadership training: ` 
1. Recruiting village leaders in each village. “a 
2. Subjecting them to intensive training for at least three months — 
each year—usually from April to July- Residential courses, etc., 
are usually in August. Winding up the training period with | 
week-end training camps; and one-week training courses- Trained 
voluntary leaders are basic to the success of the campaign, and for 
our purposes, a leader is a person who can teach by demonstra- 
- tion, at least one thing. à ) 
C. Launching the programme. This is usually done in September, 
features of which are: ; š 

r. House-to-house visiting and canvassing for recruits to the cam- 


paign; distribution of literature. 
2. Large publicity meetings featuring film shows, addresses, demon- 


strations and presentation of the leaders. Information is given 


SS eee 
1 Idem, Annex. III, p. 32- 
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out regarding the features of the campaign for the area. For 
instance, in an area taking up the campaign for the first time, the 
feature may be planting of vegetables; in an older area, kitchen 
garden competitions, preparation of food for the table. In a 
much older area, preservation of food with emphasis on home 
canning. The movable school technique has been employed 
successfully in the campaign. 

3. September to December: organizing of project groups by the volun- 
tary, leaders. Each group undertakes at least one project, and 
carries it through in a short time, and then begins another. For 
instance, a group may take up preparation of porridges, and may 
do six porridges in six weeks, and then may go on to the prepa- 
ration of beverages. This is a good test.for the voluntary leaders 


and it gives the members of the group a sense of achievement . 


for, after-each project has been completed, a public mecting is 
held and folks are invited to come and see and enjoy what has 
been done. 

D. January to March. Winding up the year’s programme: 

1. Continuation of old projects, and moving on to new short-term ones. 
2. Preparation of the campaign festival which usually takes place at 
the end of the year, that is, in late March or early in the new year. 

3. The idea of a festival is to give the voluntary leaders and supporters 
of the campaign an opportunity to show the public what they 
have done during the year; how they did it, and to invite them to 
share in the new year’s programme. Besides demonstrations and 
exhibitions concerned directly with the Nutrition Campaign, other 
features of community education are included, e.g. drama, singing, 
dancing, elocution, better village activities. Much of this may 
be done on a competitive or non-competitive scale. A festival is 
really a gala affair, with the voluntary leaders and campaign 
members playing the major role. 


In 1949-50, it seems that one of the major challenges the commu- 
nity education campaign had to meet was the problem of main- 
taining the interest of individuals and groups which had partici- 
pated in the campaign for many months or years, as well as 
winning new recruits. The problem had been coped with, to a 
certain extent, by proposing projects, requiring more and more 
skill, in a sequence. A project which seemed to provide an answer 
to this was started in Manchester in 1949. The so-called better 
kitchen project linked up with the interest generated in better 
food and better planned meals. It spread all over the island 
and together with other events led to the organization of a new 
campaign—that of Home Improvement. 


1 Leila James Tomlinson. The Practical Importance of Working Class Dietary in Jamaica 
n.d., p. 7-8. 
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Among the contributing factors to this new development, which 
were well in line with the work done by the company since its 
inception, was the attendance at a six-week Workshop in Nutrition 
in Puerto Rico (made possible by the co-operation of FAO), of two 
social welfare officers from Jamaica. They were Mrs. M. Kelly, 
3F officer with the commission, and Mrs. Sybil Francis, senior 
social welfare officer at the Lands Department, who had been 
in close contact with the work of the company, and whose work 
had been organized on similar lines. Both were very impressed, 
not only by the survey of the living conditions of Puerto Rican 
families from a sample of 1,000 families, on which the programme 
was based, but also by the workshop techniques used there. 
After their return to Jamaica, the two officers had an opportunity 
to discuss their new experience at the summer course organized 
at West Indies University College, as well as with Mr. E. N. Burke, 
who had just returned from a trip to England and the Continent, 
and with Mrs. Tomlinson, who had been on a study tour in the 


United States and Canada. x : 
The planning of a Home Improvement Campaign was Gis 

cussed at the staff conference in January 1957) endorsed by a 

Participants and approved by the board of the commission. 

the suggestion of Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Carmen Medina, home econo- 


mics teacher in Puerto Rico, was invited to assume the are 
ement, organized by the 


of a Workshop Camp on Home Improveme™ » 2 
Lands Donasi March 1951: Parapen Baene 
being professional teachers, included 40 volunteers zom me 

ent land settlements. The camp lasted for two ig: a he 
objectives were to arouse participants’ enthusiasm over the Pe 

lem of home improvement in Jamaica, to give them an un s 
standing of the ‘techniques’ involved in community wor a 
to impart the skills desirable for success in such a programme, 
The curriculum aimed at theoretical as well as practical reaching 
the practical aspect being provide by e E on 
six homes of underprivileged people.* Mrs. Mary Kelly was 
asked by the commission to use the services of Mrs. Medina in 
organizing a workshop for village workers. The first week was 
devoted to topics such as social science, the place of the village 


instructor in the community, her personality, home improvement, 


1 L. Roberts and R. L. Stefani. Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Families, Rio Piedras 


University of Puerto Rico, 1949: 
s Social Welfare Branch, Lands Department. Home Improvement Workshop Camp, 3-17 


March 1931. A report, undated. 
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records, demonstrations; the second, to work in the field on three 
homes at Guy’s Hill. Two sessions were spent studying the 
characteristics of these families and devising a standard for them. 
Then the participants, as well as the villagers, made a flower and 
vegetable garden, a pathway leading to one of the homes, mended 
“furniture, arranged planned kitchens, made beds and mattresses, 
built a fire hearth, etc. These projects stimulated interest and 
helped the staff appraise the possibilities of the emphasis on home 
improvement. 1 Shee 

In July 1951, an outline was prepared for the Home Improve- 
ment Programme, in which the lack of knowledge of the dimension 
of the problem was made clear. The 3F officers planned to 
collect information on living conditions. The idea was to con- 
inue the emphasis on nutrition, but also to extend it to improve 
_ standards of home living with special reference to the Better Kitchen 
Project and to improved laundry methods. Projects outlined 
anged from nutrition to clothing, home beautification, furnish- 
ings, budgeting, mending and darning, family relationships. 
The methods of conducting the programme involved plans to 
use the workshop method in training village workers. For the 
Co-ordination of the work of the commission with that of other 
agencies, two projects were mentioned as of special importance: 
chool canteens and medical clinics. The devastating hurricane 


+ 


Of August 1951 caused the attention of the commission to turn 
towards the immediate needs of the people, and this more or 
less disrupted the schedule of work. a” 
__ The 3F Campaign has been viewed by many as one of the most 
fruitful lines of approach to the problems of the Jamaican peas- 
x antry. According to Mr. Manley, the Company up to.1945 had 
L not found a type of activity of an infectious type, capable of 
spreading to the whole island. Interest in matters. of nutrition 
did exist previously. However, with the publication of the 
“McCulloch and Platt reports, it became apparent that the ques- 
tion could give rise to “emotional energy from sufficiently deep 
= Toots.’ It occurred to him that this question could be linked 
with the basic problems, with ‘a proper care of children, [with] 
t the idea of what home should be; it involved the whole family in 
the basic use of land’. Others emphasized the relationship of 
the question to problems of health, agriculture, export and \ 
= import trade. According to Mrs. Tomlinson, the officer res- ` 
2 Ponsible for the programme, the 3F Campaign contributed to 
] s interest on the home. Previously men and women met in 
ae A E gon Home: the campaign brought them together 
. ed to home life. Leadership emerged which 
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was more easily accepted by the people. The numerous pro- 
jects brought satisfaction to those associated with them and 
brought them a new appreciation of their abilities and a growing 
self-respect. The welfare workers were able to establish a better 
contact with people and develop a better understanding of the 
problems which gradually led to the elaboration of a new cam- 
paign for home improvement. Some other people are`more 
cautious in their evaluation. 
_ The 3F Campaign has made possible further thinking on the 
methods used previous to its inception and the shaping of new 
ones, particularly the campaign, the training of leaders, the pro- 
ject, literature, the festival and the movable school. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


The idea of the campaign was not new, even in Jamaica. Previous 
campaigns had been organized for VD control, literacy and 
safety. Devices which had been common to most of these were 
used, for example, incentives: badges and certificates, contests, 
prizes and exhibitions, while Mr. Manley was influenced by his 
-experience of organizing political campaigns. Closer to the 
objectives of Jamaica Welfare were the mass education campaigns 
in Africa and India. What was original in Jamaica was the 
integration in the campaign of the many devices described earlier, , 
- with the previous methods and policies of the company. 

The campaign represented to Jamaica Welfare an approach 
complementary to that described in Chapter II. Before the 
3F Campaign, the emphasis was on the formation of groups, 
whose objectives were no doubt, in the judgment of the company, 
to fulfil needs of a lasting nature such as character building, but 

= which also promised satisfaction of the members’ immediate 
needs. In the 3F Campaign the needs were not originally felt 

_ by the members of the groups, but came to light through research 
work. They did not correspond to the same degree with group 
interest and initiative, but were needs of a more general and 
common nature, needs of the whole people, of the whole island. 
Individuals and groups had to become conscious of them and 

desirous of attaining the corresponding objectives through a 
process involving publicity, training and group action. 

Prior to the 3F Campaign, people were reached through groups, 
whose efforts were to be co-ordinated through a village committee 
or council. The 3F Campaign supplemented that approach, 
by means of various devices, so as to reach not only groups GE 
individuals, the family group as such and the whole community 
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The new approach did not integrate itself too easily into the 
organization of community councils, however. Trusting the 
organization of the campaign to the community council in 1945 
and 1946 did not yield satisfactory results. An action committee, 
endorsed by the community council and responsible to it, proved 
to be a better form of organization. This fact points out the 
different character of groups. Some groups (the ordinary local 
group falls into this category) exist more for the personal 
development of their members than for a precise social objective 
benefiting all. Other groups exist more for the sake of a social 
contribution than for the benefit of their members (such were the 
3F action groups and the community councils), and usually 
consist of members of yet further groups, to whom they are able 
to carry the message. 


LEADERSHIP AND TRAINING OF LEADERS 


The concept of ‘leader’ changed over the years in Jamaica Welfare 
work. In the early days the educated or wealthy individuals in 
a given community were conceived of as the natural leaders. They 
were not only capable as leaders but could get across to 
others their knowledge and their moral and social standards. 
In Porus, the idea of leadership training in co-operatives, however, 
proceeded from another viewpoint. Ordinary people were 
beginning to be recognized as possible leaders. Soon leadership 
training was, in fact, developed through club work, inasmuch as 
those who developed leadership qualities were allowed to express 
their points of view, gain self-respect and show initiative. 

In the days of 1940, when the big discussions about the empha- 
sis on practical projects and club work and the Better Village 
Plan took place, a plan for leadership training was agreed upon 
as an integral part of the Better Village Plan, financed by the 
company but carried mainly by the CCVSS. Leadership days 
were then organized mostly in towns, it appears—in Montego 
Bay, Browns Town, and Lucea—and up to 35 were held in a 
given year, attended éach time by between twenty and thirty 
delegates of organizations. The recurring themes centred 
around health and broad social problems, such as life and its 
transmission, VD and epidemics, nutrition, physical culture, 
citizenship, character training. Speeches were abundant and 


* CCVSS. Notes for Spring Programme; Leadership Days, 1942, 33 p.; Leadership Day 


Notes, autumn 1942, 17 p.; Le i 7 i ; imi 
x ' P-; Leadership Day Notes, spring 1943, 12 p.; a similar booklet 
was published in 1941. SAC Se AR EO 
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matters such as how to conduct a meeting were touched upon. ` 
The programmes were set in advance and booklets and leaflets 
were published, which referred almost exclusively to the informa- 
tion or ‘education’ to be transmitted to participants. This, 
again, appears to be related to the original concept of a leader. 

amps were also used in leadership training, in co-operation 
with CCVSS. 

The approach to leadership was soon diversified. In 1942 and 
1943, get-togethers were planned, meetings of people in a large 
area who came from different villages at periodical intervals, In 
1944, the zone training days were started, with people coming 
from a small area, 7 to ro miles in diameter and following a 
precise syllabus over a period of a few months. ‘Zone’ training 
began to be considered an effective way for conveying informa- 
tion, get-togethers for inspiration, and camps for ‘solidifying ties 
of growing inter-village friendship’. With the 3F Campaign, 
training classes were held at the village level; more and more, 
leaders were considered ‘people who could teach something 
and were willing to learn’. The emphasis also was more on 
technical aspects, such as presiding at a meeting, the procedure 
of study clubs, etc. Leadership training came to be considered 
as being either formal or informal and covering such things as 
visits to homes and demonstrations. A few months, from April or 
May to August, was dedicated to it. Some districts set up village 
training committees concerned with organizing training. In 
this connexion, the latest developments are those of the workshop 
method by which the trainees are provided with fieldwork as 
well as an opportunity for more learning by doing. 

A good account was recently published in the Community 
Development Bulletin of the training methods of the commission, 
They were said to be as follows: 


1. Get-togethers. Leaders and members from the district or a zone 
meet two or more times per year for games, community singing, one 
or two pep talks on village betterment. Each group is invited to 
report on its history, aims, activitiesand problems. The general idea 
is to get the people to come together, to know one another and to 
obtain an appetite for association and knowledge. 

2. Outings. At get-togethers the world of knowledge and activities 
is explored in talks and discussions. But ‘seeing is believing’, and 
so the people are invited to go on outings and educational tours to see 
in action modern poultry farms, successful craft groups, 
kitchen gardens, etc. Duration, a day or half a day. 

3. Zone training days. In new districts the district officer finds it diffi- 
cult to do training in each village. Therefore as soon as the get- 
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“togethers reveal the main training needs and the village committees 
point out the chief project needs, the District Officer at a get-together 
or at a regional conference plans a programme of training for the 
three or four zones of his district. 

Features: BN i 

(a) Meeting place. A convenient building in a village central to the 
zone. (Sometimes the zone training is moved from village to 
village.) Often it meets in a school; under a tree. Many 
ministers have given their churches for the purpose. 

(b) Representation, Two leaders from each group. The group 
must be small enough for some individual work to take place. 

(c) Programme. Specific training in at least one, and at most three 
subjects, e.g. How to brighten meetings; Preparing live minutes; 
Currying eggs; Conducting community games. The meeting is a 
demonstration of how to do things, and demonstration is a feature 
of all lessons. 

(d) A joint meal. The leaders subscribe in kind or cash. 

(e) Duration, Four to five hours. Zone training is usually done 
during the first four months of each year, and in each zone one 
meeting is held monthly. 

(f) Test of effectiveness, This is seen in the improvement noted 
after the leader returns to the group. 

4. Village training days, In old districts the novelty of zone training 
meets wears off after about three years. At the end of that time it 
often happens that many leaders are lost to the groups (illness, re- 
moval, etc.). Much of the elementary training has to be repeated for 
the new recruits while advanced training continues among the old 
ones, At this stage many district officers find it more convenient to 
meet the leaders in their own villages. More intensive training is 
given and group representation is increased. These village training 
days are run on the lines of zone training days. 

§- Village training class, Quite often members of a group or two meet 
an expert to learn one particular thing, e.g. sowing in seed boxes or 
making marmalade or preparing posters. The training class is a 
high pressure method of getting quick results 3 therefore the training 
is given to leaders and as many members as will attend. 

6. Residential training. Realizing that living together offers opportu- 
nities for fellowship and for very intense training the district officers 
(regional conferences and/or district committees or councils) invite 
leaders to live and learn together in residential camps. 

Features; 

(a) Meeting place. A building offering enough accommodation, 
water, cooking facilities and sanitary conveniences. Old houses, 
schools, government training centres make excellent camp sites 
(Adults in Jamaica are not keen on camping under canvas.) 

(b) Representation. This depends on the accommodation. Either 
two from each village or one from each club. 

(c) Duration. Week-end (very popular with male farmers); one 
week; 10 days or a fortnight. 
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(d) Programme. Dependent on duration. Having a theme and 
then taking different phases of it each day has been found useful. 

(e) Discipline. Best to place this in the hands of a committee repre- 
sentative of the leaders and of the resident welfare officers. 

(£) Training staff. Resident officers and visiting ones. 

(g) Test of effectiveness. Training camps are usually run in the fifth 
month of the year, after the zone and village training period. The 
prize students of the villages attend and they are always anxious 
when they return to impart their knowledge to the village groups. 
Of course unfortunate selections are made at times and such vil 
lages suffer. 


THE PROJECT 


The concept of ‘the project’, used by Jamaica Welfare, was 
borrowed from the field of education and is associated with the 
newer methods of teaching. It consists of using a topic or an 
activity as a ‘centre of interest’ and relating all kinds of other 
subject matters to it. Itis an effort to motivate learning. It was 
first applied in Jamaican Welfare work with the first Pioneer 
Clubs and grew out of a desire to relate welfare efforts to the needs 
of the people. The concept of the project was also used in 4H Club 
work, 

In the 3F Campaign, the idea of the project was extended to 
individuals, who, for instance, undertook to care for a kitchen 
garden or to use vegetables. Here, again, however, projects 
were not chosen spontaneously by ‘the members of the groups, 
but were submitted to them according to an outline of projects 
decided upon at the headquarters and designed to provide gradual 
training and improvements. 


LITERATURE 


The need for literature for use both by the staff and by voluntary 
workers in the field was first met by importing it from Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada. However, this soon 
proved to be inadequate, in view of the fact that these countries 
_ and Jamaica had very different social problems to face. 

The first publication which Jamaica Welfare undertook was 
a monthly news letter, launched in November 1941. It was 
intended to serve as a link between the different districts in the 
field, ‘affording them the opportunity for encouraging other 


1 E. N. Burke, ‘Jamaica Welfare , Community Development Bulletin, March, 195; 
& , 2, PP. 32-34. 
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centres by accounts of their activities and for learning from the 
experience of others. Accounts of welfare work in other lands 
were also included for their inspirational value. The Welfare 
Reporter still exists and the formula seems to have remained the 
same. 

There was a definite need for the type ofliterature designed to be of 
practical use inclub workin the area of co-operative development. 
Consequently, from 1942 onwards a number of booklets were 
published on this subject. After an assessment of the needs for 
literature on other subject matters made in 1944, the company 
published, in 1945, under the title of ‘The Caribbean Home Library,’ 
a series of 18 booklets on many subjects, ranging from personal 
hygiene and public health to child care, village life and public 
speaking. Seven of them were related to the campaign. Up 
to 1952, 30 such booklets, many of them related to the 3F Cam- 
paign, have been published and a number have been reprinted. 
Requests for these booklets have come from all over the world. 

In addition, the 3F Campaign has shown the need for a still 
simpler kind of literature, to be used in house visiting with beginner 


groups or in public places. Leaflets, study outlines, and posters 
were printed for this purpose. 


THE FESTIVAL 


Porus had, in its good days, organized community weeks, The 
4H Club movement had held achievement days, when projects 
and club members’ abilities were judged and awarded prizes. In 
the early stages of the 3F Campaign, public opening days were 
organized and freshly trained leaders were presented to the public, 
Climaxes were organized for March, when recruits ‘came out in 
public and confessed what they had learned, how it had been done 
and what they plan to do’. These manifestations came to be 
called festivals, and from the village or area level, they were 
attempted at the district level. 

With the progress of the 3F Campaign, some voluntary leaders 
came to feel that, on account of its importance, they should shift 
to it. Officers in the field complained that other aspects of their 
work were neglected. This brought about the need to give 
incentives and recognition to all phases of social welfare activities 
and to correlate 3F work with other undertakings. The festival 
was thus thrown open to all kinds of groups and activities, although 
C NT 
° Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Annual Report, 4 May 1943. 
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for some time much emphasis was put on 3F matters. In 1950, the 
functions of the festival were examined further. Its objectives 
were stated to be the development of a common spirit and commu- 
nity education generally. It was decided to extend the period 
of festivals from March to September, instead of having them all 
around March. 

The festivals include feature displays, put on by groups and 
agencies engaged in rural betterment—e.g. displays of bedroom 
furniture made of bamboo, of agricultural contouring, and of 
basketry—and demonstrations. Competitions in singing, music, 
drama and art and the presentation of awards take up a large 
` part of the programme. Entertainment includes film shows, 
band concerts and organized games. Visitors are welcomed from 
all over the island and beyond, and numerous speeches are made. 
Loud speakers and recorded music, colourful decorations and 
refreshment booths add to the atmosphere. As one official 
said: “The people should learn and enjoy themselves.’ The 
festival seems to satisfy a need, since Jamaica, unlike some of the 
other Caribbean islands, had few or no other opportunities for 
large celebrations of this kind. 


" THE MOVABLE SCHOOL 


The Better Village Plan, as originally formulated, enabled the 
company to reach people mainly in groups. The 3F Campaign 
was instrumental in the elaboration of devices susceptible of 
reaching more people. Arelatively large percentage of the popula- 
tion was, however, still left untouched. The idea of a movable 
school was first suggested at a regional conference in Guy’s Hill 
in 1947 by a Jamaica Welfare officer, who together with other 
officers from the Jamaica Agricultural Society and the Health . 
Department, had conducted a one-week experiment. ‘A car- 
was equipped [with] a small mill to grind. . . flour[with] spray 
ie pumps for plants, posters and free health literature, one pair 
x leghorns and eggs, handicrafts, processed foods, etc., a film pro- 
! jector, first aid kit and handyman’s tools and kit.’ Demonstra- 
4 tions and programmes were shown in five villages on the village 

square. People were attracted by the village display and commu* 

nity singing; questions were answered and the programme ended 
I with a filmstrip projection. Voluntary workers had been used for 
the preparation and the conduct of the show. 


ba” hid k es ae 


1 1 H. N. Silvera, ‘Report on the Movable School Technique’ 
Beige. gu nnique’, Welfare Reporter, September 
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It had been the experience of community centres that workers 
coming back from the field or bush, tired, dirty, with their ragged 
clothes on and carrying their tools, refrain from attending indoor 
functions. They do ‘loaf around’ however. At the ‘movable 
school’, they were not embarrassed and followed the programme 
with interest. It was estimated that 60 per cent of the people 
participating in the experiment had not been seen either in clubs, 
centres, or church. 

The equipment of the ‘movable school’, as tried out in Jamaica, 
is relatively simple. A private car can be used and it does not 
require highly specialized staff. The‘movableschool’ has had much 
publicity among welfare workers and its potential use in special 
campaigns has been emphasized. Its technique has, neverthe- 
less, remained at the experimental stage, and the principal reason 
is probably to be found in the endless work with which officers 
are burdened, the pressure of time that is always felt and the 
urgency of other tasks which seem more fruitful. 
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THE PROGRAMMES 


The mass education campaign on nutrition and agriculture 
demonstrated one way of carrying out a programme or pro- 
grammes. The Better Village Plan was a conceptualized approach 
implying the development of group life generally, through assist- 
ance to existing groups and prospective groups around the object- 
ives and programmes of their choice. The community council 
was merely a device to fulfil the planning and co-ordinating needs 
arising from the formation of new groups and the stimulation of 
old ones. 

In the programmes drawn up as services to groups special 
attention was given to youth. Scouting had been a major under- 
taking at the Guy’s Hill centre. Later, young farmers’ clubs 
were formed. The necessity of preparing programmes for rural 
youth activities around rural interests led to the introduction, in 
Jamaica, of a movement for the agricultural education of rural 
youth in groups, patterned after the American 4H Club move- 
ment. The movement was primarily sponsored by the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, but Jamaica Welfare participated in its 
planning, partly financed the programme up to 1943, and kept a 
constant interest in it. 

Jamaica Welfare also took an interest in women’s groups. 
This was indicated by the fact that staff was hired for work with 
women, with special emphasis on this group up to 1942. Around 
that time it was felt that segregation of women’s groups was’ not 
too advisable an approach. In 1944, however, a strong women’s 
federation was established, with groups all over the island, under 
the leadership of Lady Higgins, the wife of the Governor of Jamaica 
at the time. Although the policy of Jamaica Welfare was to 
serve these and other groups, the programmes of the company 
had mainly centred, around cottage industry, development of 


co-operatives, housing, educational film shows, and recently, 
literacy. 
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The relatively important craft industry which the Social Welfare 
Commission now carries on can be traced to the first endeavours 

- at the Guy’s Hill Community Centre. There, the woman welfare 
worker, Mrs. Haggith Moore McCulla, had resolved the choice 
between a policy oriented towards economic or towards educa- 
tional ends, by obtaining permission, in 1939, to organize craft 
classes in Guy’s Hill, and in 1940, in the surrounding villages. 
For her, these classes were meant to give the peasants an opportunity 
to make things for themselves which had economic implications. 
At a 1940 staff conference, she referred to homecraft as something 
that ‘could help to solve the illegitimacy problem’. The relation- 
ship between these two ideas does not seem too clear in the 
reports, but the project had started. ` 

Following some experimental work done by the GCVSS and 
financed by Jamaica Welfare, a trip to the Bahamas by one of the 
board members and a subsequent report on the shell industry 
and straw work there, Jamaica Welfare submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Government of Jamaica on the question. The res- 
ponse was favourable, and a few months later, Miss Irwin, the 
woman organizer, was sent to St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands, 
Haiti and Puerto Rico ‘to investigate management and market- 
ing in connexion with the development of home and village 
industries’. The trip took place at the beginning of 1943, anda 
memorandum was subsequently submitted to Jamaica Develop- 
ment and Welfare, which resulted in an initial grant of 
£200 towards a programme aimed at the promotion of local 
craft work and industry. 

The original concept underlying the programme was that if 
craft skills that would enable people to make useful things for 
themselves and their co-villagers were spread and increased the 
standard of living would be raised. Craft work represented a 
practical activity in the line of the ‘self-help’ thinking, and one 
which could have social advantages. It was felt that the varying 
under-employment at different seasons left a number of people 
idle who could well use this time profitably. It was also felt 
that things made in the home would Strengthen family ties. 
However, the expectation that the craft work would be limited 
to part-time family work bringing benefits to a family itself and 
to some extent, to its fellow-villagers, was not realized. Those 
who were trained saw that their new accomplishment could not 
only provide them with a profitable hobby, but could also earn 
them a living. This attitude forced Jamaica Welfare to study and 
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organize marketing possibilities, as well as to cope with such 
problems as that of children who were themselves more attracted 
to the craft classes than to school, or whose parents felt these 
offered a more profitable occupation for them. 

Jamaica had a few artisans who were skilled in making such 
articles as hats, baskets, bags and mats from different raw mate- 
rials—jippi-jappa, sisal, etc. These families earned their living 
by means of their skills. Sometimes, as in the Glengoffe area, 
when the skills were shared by a larger number of people, distribu- 
tion was undertaken through traders, who bought locally and 
sold to a larger territory. The quality of the products differed 
greatly and the money returns were generally low. - 

The first method used to spread the craft skills, which met 
with some resistance, was to persuade individuals and families 
to teach and share them. However, it was successfully accom- 
plished first at Guy’s Hill in 1941 and subsequently, with the 
financial support of Development and Welfare, in many other 
districts. An arrangement was reached in 1944 under which 
craft instructors could be trained at Highgate and village workers 
could also learn to teach crafts. This arrangement lasted till 
1946.1 Trained instructors were used by the company in the 
field under district officers and also by the special non-profit 
agency established in 1944 to take responsibility for the training 
and marketing aspects of the problem. 

Previous to the interest of the company in the craft industry, a 
few individuals had developed small industrial centres. One 
of these existed in Browns Town, for the production of handbags, 
made of sisal, and sold by a Kingston store. In the autumn of 
1943, Jamaica Welfare bought this centre, retaining the manager 
onits staff. Another person who had a manufacturing concern and 
shop in Kingston sold them to the company and joined the latter 
herself. Consequently, the company could use the training resources 
` of these enterprises, as well as whatever channels of distribution 
they had developed. The experience of Jamaica Welfare from 
these beginnings can be summarized under the headings of village 
craft groups, production problems and centres, and marketing. 

Village groups have been encouraged to develop, with the 
learning and practice of craft skills as their objective. The policy 
followed towards the trainees was the same as that adopted towards 
other groups and Pioneer Clubs—that is, to stimulate them and 
to help them develop common bonds by studying together, saving 
together and eventually buying their raw material and doing 


* See chapter on selection and training of personnel, page 120 et seq. 
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their marketing together. Hence, although the new skills could 
be practised at home, the craft industry had a tendency to create 
new economic units instead of adding an economic function to 
the family. Such groups have increased at the same pace as the 
other phases of the work of the company in the field. In 1947-48, 37 
groups were reported, and by 1950-51, the number increased to 97- 
In 1944, craft centres had developed mainly in four areas; in 
South St. Elizabeth, for thatch and sisal work; in Glengoffe, for 
jippi-jappa weaving; in Guy’s Hill, for both Jippi-jappa and sisal 
work; and in Browns Town, for sisal production. That year a 
centre was also established at Top Hill, where it was hoped to 
manufacture finished articles, using the braids and raw produc- 
tion of the less skilled groups. This was in accordance with 
the policy submitted to Jamaica Development and Welfare. A 
number of craft centres have been developed and Started opera- 
tion since. In 1946, the Kingston centre, 
been the only one yielding full res 
training centre. The growth o 


such as banarm stra I 8. the 
materials used were sisal siber t SMO) MY BEE GY 
coconut fibre, banana fine 2 thatch, big thatch, Watsonia lily, 


The production cost is high and productivity i 
by foreign standards, The skills have b 
women who cannot easily adapt to the rapi 
of the market, Nevertheless, the volu; 
increased in the local market, in the ti 
Caribbean area and in exports to the United States, England and 
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Australia. Cottage Industries Ltd. has not developed a mono- 
poly. On the contrary, many private concerns have entered the 
, field and the working relationship between them and Cottage 
Industries Ltd. seems to be a co-operative one. The sales during 
1950-51 were good. But dangerous competition is now coming 
from Italian and Japanese goods. It is felt in Jamaica that the 
volume of sales could not only be maintained, but also expanded, 
if proper financial planning and support allowed stocks to be 
accumulated from season to season, if promotion of sales was 
organized, and if a sufficient variety of materials, types of articles 
and original designs was used in production. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVES 


Jamaica Welfare did not introduce the co-operative idea to 
Jamaica. Co-operatives had existed for a long time, such as the 
Banana Producers Association. The People’s Co-operative Bank 
had been founded in 1905 and had spread over the island; in 
1912, it became the agent, under the law, of Agricultural Loan 
Societies, administering a form of public rural credit. In both 
these agencies, however, democratic control had either never 
existed or had faded, hence resulting in an impoverishment of 
the co-operative spirit. 

After the return of Mr. Girvan from Great Britain in 1939, a 
committee was set up in which he, together with Burke and 
Donaldson, who also had had co-operative training, set to work on 
a plan for the development of co-operation in Jamaica. At the 
same time, Burke was carrying on experiments with study groups, 
who were examining the idea and beginning to save together. 
It had been felt that the peasants were not ready to work towards 
a credit union or a co-operative bank, and that savings groups, 
inspired by the thrift clubs referred to in Strickland’s work, were 
a necessary step: In those early days, emphasis was put on the 
social ends of co-operation and on its capacity to build character. 
In 1940, Mr. Girvan himself worked with a group in Kingston, 
which started out as a savings union and which a year later, 
became the first credit union in the island. Week after week, the 
group, composed of clerks in haberdashers’ establishments and a 
few civil servants, met to study, phase by phase, stencil extracts 
of Roy Bergengren’s Cuna Emerges? That year a co-operator’s day 
was founded, which served as the first rally for all those interested. 


1 C. F. Strickland, op. cit., p. Gr. 
2 Roy Frederick Bergengren, Cuna emerges, and ed. Madison, Wis., Credit Union National 
Association, 1936, 659 Pp», illus» 
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In 1941, a booklet was published which presented a plan for the 
development of co-operation in Jamaica, and which threw light 
on the situation.1 The author clearly stated that before co-opera- 
tion was extended to rural areas, it was necessary to secure a 
proper foundation. 


Group consciousness . . . is, generally speaking, absent from thousands 
of our people; that there may be groups which will only slowly develop 
this homogencity. It is for this reason that before actual study of co- 
operation is attempted in rural areas we should arrange first for a group 
to be organized, or re-organized with a definite programme of study 
and practical projects, with due Provision for recreation. Step by step, 
self-respect, self-reliance, friendliness and the dignity of achievement will 
be developed and the members of such a group will quite naturally feel 
both the desire to study co-operation, and confidence in themselves when 
they embark in a co-operative enterprise. 


The presence of salary earners called for another approach in 
towns, and it was thus made possible to make a direct study of 
co-operation. In rural areas, groups were recommended to study 
local conditions in agriculture, housing, etc., to train themselves 
in the philosophy of self-help, helping each other and working 
for a common cause. The groups were encouraged to start a 
savings union while studying, and successively to try their hand 
at simple co-operative ventures, such as buying tools and other, 
goods in common, owning the tools collectively and so on. 
That plan and the method suggested were substantially followed 
over the years. The gradual training approach has been refined 
and is said to involve four Stages: the elementary stage or the 
- study group-savings union stage; the intermediate stage, where 
collective projects (buying clubs, etc.) are attempted; the advanced 
or pre-registration stage, “when the group studies in greater 
detail money management and the financial aspects of the type 
of organization it intends registering, usually a multiple purpose 
co-operative or co-operative marketing society, or credit union 
in the urban’ districts;? the final Stage is that of a registered 
society. 


* Arthur A., Carney. ‘Educational Techniques in the Promotion of Cooperative Groups 
and Societies in Jamaica’ (a memorandum of the secretary of the Jamaica Co-operative 


See D.T.M., The Savings Union, revised edition, Jamaica Welfare, Kingston, 1947. 
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The contribution of Jamaica Welfare to co-operative develop- 
ment in Jamaica has been not only in a method of approach to 
problems of rural areas, but also in the organization of the co-ope- 
rative movement. Jamaica Welfare was forced to consider the 

organization of the movement because of the needs of the co- 
! operatives which sprang from its work, and because of the focusing 

of the activities on community development rather than merely I 
co-operative development. Around 1942, it had set up a buying 4 


and selling service for the numerous clubs in the field. The y 
supervision of the Savings Union was a matter of concern.’ There š 
j was a great need for supervising and co-ordinating agencies. . 


Also, by that time other organizations—government departments, 
such as the Lands Department; the Central Housing Board; the 

[ Agricultural Society and especially the Roman Catholic Church— 
| had begun to promote co-operative developments. 3 

The basic principle of Jamaica Welfare as far as co-operation ) 
is concerned has been that the movement is not a government 
responsibility and that the co-operatives themselves should 
create their own central organization, for development and con- 
trol. Contacts and agreements brought about in 1943 the forma- 
tion of the Jamaica Co-operative Groups Associated, which 
became the Jamaica Co-operative Union in 1944, and the Credit 
Union Educational Committee, parent of the Credit Union 
League, which deals with auditing. A memorandum submitted 
to the Government of Jamaica in 1943 proposed that a council . A 
should be established for the development of the whole field. The 
government recognized this principle, and the Jamaica Co-opera- 
tive Development Council was formed in August 1943, with a 14 
board composed of representatives of promotional bodies, govern- 
ment departments and central organizations of different sectors 
of co-operative activities. The aim of the new council was ‘to 29 
supervise and co-ordinate all co-operative development, to lay ` 
down general policy and in consultation with and through other ia 
bodies themselves to secure its observance in accordance with 
Rochdale principles , . 223 Jamaica Welfare agreed to provide |. 
it with service officers from its staff. - 

A measure for the registration and supervision of co-operatives 
was finally enacted in 1949. The development of poultry co- 
operatives and of markets for them and the establishment of a 
Poultry and Farmers’ Federation, the unification of organizing 
and educational services have all gone to the credit of the council 
since 1943- 


1 Jamaica Co-operative Development Council, Constitution, Articles 2 and 3 
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To sum up, Jamaica Welfare can be thanked for the establish- 
ment of a co-operative movement with a strong emphasis on educa- 
tion: The approach to rural co-operatives, which recognizes 
the necessity to build a proper foundation for co-operative develop- 
ments, has been adopted by nearly all bodies dealing with 
promotional work on the island. Finally, Jamaica Welfare has 
given leadership to the organization of the movement. Over 
and above that, individual experiments, linked with the work 
of the present Social Welfare Commission, demand further study. 
Such are the co-operatives linked with the tomato industry, 
which have not been very successful, and which seem to indicate 
some of the limitations of the co-operative formula as applied to 
a difficult production with an unstable market, and to the rela- 
tionship of capital and labour. Such is the experiment in co- 
operative settlement at Lucky Hill and the Mid-Clarendon 
Development Co-operative, which aims at the planned transforma- 
tion of a whole region, previously desert, into a productive 
area, both from the economic and social points of view. 


HOUSING 


Housing has not been incorporated into the programme of the 
company or commission to the same extent as co-operatives and 
cottage industry, but for some time it was a major concern, 
For many years the problem of inexpensive, easy-to-handle 
materials was tackled. The first experiment, started in 1941 at 
Lloyds, lasted some years and provided valuable experience in 
further undertakings. The 1944 hurricane gave another oppor- 
tunity to the company in helping people and devising a method 
of approach which was utilized in 1946 in two projects—those of 
Bonnett and Labyrinth. The commission was again called upon 
after the 1951 hurricane and another plan subsequently evolved. 

“In June 1940, a sub-committee of the board of Jamaica Welfare 
was formed to study the housing problem in Jamaica and the 
use of local, inexpensive material which would be within the 
reach of the masses. The committee used the services of the 
government entomologist, who had done some research in build- 
ing materials and who had set up and financed for a year a build- 
ing research bureau which the government was to have taken 
over, It also built model homes at Guy’s Hill and Porus, which 
were to be used for demonstration purposes. The model homes 
proved to be too expensive, and the Government of Jamaica ` 
failed to include financial Provisions for the research office in 
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its annual estimates, but efforts did not cease. A year later, a 
‘Pisé experiment’ (rammed earth walling) was conducted by the 
staff on a property owned by the Scouts’ movement. Considera- 
tion was given to the possibility of developing the manufactur- 
ing of tiles as a village industry, But in the end the company 
failed to import the necessary skilled labour from Guatemala. 

The Lloyds’ housing project, which grew out of an arrange- 
ment with the Lands Department of Jamaica, sought the ser- 
vices of the staff of Jamaica Welfare in 1941 for the new settle- 
ments it had sponsored. After some preliminary work, Mr. Gir- 
van and Mr. Donaldson came.to the conclusion that a Pioneer 
Club could be formed in the arcat The answer to the officers’ 
question—what is it that you really need and would wish to 
do?—was houses. In a way this was to be expected, since the 
land settlement programme did not make any provision for hous- 
ing of the new settlers. “There and then Mr. Donaldson pro- 
ceeded to show the settlers two plans of buildings that would be 
suitable for them. The gathering was hypnotized.... The 
method of working was discussed, the rate of pay per day fixed, 
also fines for late attendance on work days.’ The club was 
handled in the same way as that at Walkerswood. Since it 
was necessary to start with a small number of houses, six of the 
‘most influential’ settlers were chosen. The project was further 
developed by a scheme agreed upon by the Agricultural Societies’ 
Loan Board in 1942, by which £1,200 were made available to 
housing projects where the field staff of Jamaica Welfare would 
organize and train groups. Loans up to £200 were made on 
the recommendation of the company. 

The houses were completed four years later. In November 1943, 
a ‘terrible drought began which was only broken by the storm of 
August 1944- Work relief was then given to these six settlers 
for 19 weeks for “building operations’. In August 1944, two of 
the six houses were started and half shingled, two others were 
barely started, one had been just begun, and the sixth house had 
been left untouched. The men had, however, worked hard, 
giving more than one hundred days each of labour in addition 
to the paid labour, There had been many difficulties such as 
distance of proximity of materials, experimentation with new 
materials and lack of roads. For instance, ‘sand was taken from 
Easington, six miles off and dropped at a spot on the main road. ... 
To place the sand on this spot cost 6d. per barrel, yet to get the 


1 Jamaica Welfare Ltd., ‘Review of Co-operative Housing’, Final Report 1 
Project, 31 March 1945, pp. 28-30. ort on Lloyds Housing 
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sand to [the] house a quarter of a mile away from the road cost 
Is. 6d. per barrel and could only be lifted on the heads of strong 
men.” The houses were constructed of timber from the area, 
which was hard and difficult to dress non-mechanically, and the 
process was time-consuming. Transportation, sometimes across 
rivers, was also difficult. 

A number of lessons were learned from the Lloyds Housing 
Project. Thus, it was essential to start with precise estimates 
of money and time expenditures and to spend a preliminary 
period on study, to coincide with the planting period of the year 
from April to August. Then a beginning should be made with 
a simpler project than housing, the assembly of materials should 
take place from August to October and the building operation 
should last four or five months and take place from October to 
February. Since the skilled workers were not prepared to work 
day for day with the unskilled, it was a problem to select partici- 
pants. Work groups should not exceed eight or nine. Collective 
projects should exclude people desiring more than a three-room 
cottage. The report referred to above adds: “It is imperative 
that the houses should go up together as quickly as possible. 
Every effort should be made to tap the family source of labour. 
If the members have no settled family life, then they get very 
little help from the women for fairly obvious reasons. It is very 
necessary to have a family planner [sic]. . . on the job of settling 
the family while the work is in operation,’ 

Owing to the collaboration with the ASLB, more housing pro- 
jects took place in 1943, both in the Guy’s Hill and Porus dis- 
tricts. The hurricane which struck the island in 1944. created 
an emergency that made new advances possible. Soon after 
the storm, staff members were dispatched to areas where the 
biggest damage had been reported, Ragsville in particular. 
Out of the popular solidarity created by the disaster, a club was 
tormed in Ragsville and the members undertook to repair each 
others’ houses. The planning was made on Sunday after Prayer. 
Operations were eased by the fact that the Parochial Board was 
willing to provide the services of a carpenter and supply materials. 
Things went well and after the work on the houses was finished, 
the club moved towards collective trading and many couples 
got married. 

The hurricane had struck violently in a number of other places. 
The people at Bonnett, a very poor locality situated on a road 
circling the top of an almost inaccessible mountain, had heard 
of what had been done at Ragsville and asked for assistance. 
Jamaica Welfare decided to make Bonnett a model project in 
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co-operative or collective building. A scheme was developed 
_ which received the approval of the government under the Hurri- 
cane Rehabilitation Plan and was put into practice both at 
Bonnett and Labyrinth. A grant of one-third of the cost up 
to a maximum of £200 was made; the anticipation was that the 
Owner-occupiers would make a contribution of about 20 per cent 
of the cost; the balance was available on loan for a period of 
20 years at the special rate of 23 per cent.* 


The project at Bonnett, which is felt to have been the most ` 


Successful, was staffed for over six months by three workers from 
the company—a welfare worker as a general organizer, an accoun- 
tant and a person in charge of practical operations. The pro- 
Ject was supervised by the staff of the Central Housing Authority, 
which made available estimates and specifications, and by the 
Midland People’s Co-operative Bank. A number of craftsmen 
were employed to supplement local abilities. The carpenters 
were given work on a contract basis and ‘it proved quite possible 
to harmonize their position with that of the owners engaged in 
providing part of the ordinary labour required’. The project 
involved a six-month period of. preparation and the group of 
25 was organized into four sub-groups, each electing its own 
leader who received some training as such. Members were called 
on to study co-operative methods and housing techniques. The 
groups made a survey of local materials and collected them, 
cleared and excavated the plots, and, finally, worked under the 
direction of craftsmen during the building operations proper. 
Each group worked together for an ave: 1 i 
on each other’s houses, usually leaving enough time for ordinary 
agricultural tasks. Labour of the owners was credited to them 
at 5s. a day and a meal was prepared for the working group by 
the women. The building began on 26 November, and the for- 
mal opening of the houses, 23 of them, took place on 24 May 1946. 
The last houses were completed by 30 June. In all the project 
took 149 working days, of which 3: were affected by rains. 
Although the groups had to face many difficulties—the main 
ones being the inaccessible location of Bonnett and the problem of 
titles, since property is transmitted de facto in a way that does not 
correspond to actual legal provisions—the spirit was always 
high. Houses of one, two and three rooms were erected, together 
with separate kitchens and latrines. The average cost amounted 
to approximately £160, of which only 42 per cent had to be 


1 Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., Special Housing Scheme ; Report on š 
‘St. Catherine. 30 September 1946. $ Operations at Bonnett, 
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borrowed. The report added: ‘it only now remains for the people 
to live up to their obligations and repay theloan to the bank which 
works out to be under gs. per week’. This expectation did not 
materialize. Only two of the 23 members of the Bonnett Housing 
Plan have met their obligations. The welfare officer who worked 
there in 1945 was sorry not to have been allowed to follow up 
the group. At one point, some attention was given to them in 
an attempt to help them secure more cash from their crops. The 
situation remains unchanged, however, in 1952. The manager 
of the bank felt that the peasants were not in a position to pay 
on account of the poor returns from their very small holdings. 
The houses seem to be kept in good condition and flowers are 
grown around them. But few of the loans have been repaid. 

After the 1951 hurricane, the services of the Social Welfare 
Commission were offered to Storm Relief Committees, and officers 
in the field took the initiative of launching simple collective housing 
projects. The idea was to get groups of people organized to 
collect materials, prepare sites, repair and build homes and in- 
spire the whole organization. The welfare officer visited a village, 
‘met potential members of a group, discussed the idea with them 
and evaluated the chances of their success. The group was 
then organized with six to ten persons, preferably friends or 
people with friendly attitudes, including one person with some 
experience in carpentry and masonry; it chose its leader and held 
regular meetings for the purpose of planning, reporting and 
studying literature on Savings Unions and the like. The mem- 
bers were encouraged to work collectively in all phases. Such 
projects were facilitated by the provision of government grants 
to the amount of £20 in materials to persons having suffered 
damages as a result of the storm. Many of these projects 
developed all over the island and no doubt contributed to better 
housing as well as to the general improvement of group and 
community living. While the present study was in progress, a 
comprehensive hurricane housing scheme was being launched 
by the Government of Jamaica. 


EDUCATIONAL CINEMA 


The educational cinema programme of the Social Welfare Com- 
mission dates back to the first months of the existence of Jamaica 
Welfare and is one of the rare items among its early endeavours 
which still survives today. The objective assigned to it was, 


in general terms, the creation of new standards of value among 
the peasants. > 
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'The unit was staffed with a mechanic in charge of machines, 
under the supervision "of a lecturer who was responsible for the 
programme. The unit was equipped with a movie machine 
and power plant; a filmstrip projector and turn-tables were soon 
added. The time and place of the programme were arranged in 
advance in co-operation with schoolteachers and managers, music 
being provided through loud speakers: an early policy prohibited 
jazz music, but this was soon abandoned. Films were then 
shown, preceded and accompanied by the lecturer’s comments, 
a comic strip being added to serious features. Filmstrips had 
been introduced on account of the availability of meaningful 
sequences which did not exist in moving picture films. After 
some pioneer work, a committee, staffed with people from the 
Education Department and the company, was given the responsibi- 
lity of choosing the films. Itineraries were prepared many 
months in advance, a leading idea being to work towards the 
Objective through repetition of showings to the same groups and 
graduation of the audiences’ film experiences. A small fee was 
asked from all. 

The programmes were designed to meet the needs of adults 
and children alike, and the relationship with the school was 
sometimes difficult because of this. Films were given m central 
schools and were supposed to attract people from a fairly large 
area, with the consequence that only a proportion of the children 
were reached. This alone was a factor which made the integra- 
tion of film showings into the curriculum difficult. There was 
also the fact that films did not in some cases correspond to adult 
needs. Teachers maintained that films had a general educational 
value and that those dealing with geography and other ee 
tion were more suitable. Jamaica Welfare felt that the effect o! 
standards of value on children was the same as it was on adults. 
Efforts were made to increase attendance by way of publicity, 
and a column under the title of ‘What’s on Today’ was published 
in the Kingston newspaper, giving the names of places where 
film shows were to take place. The proceeds of one show in 
three were used for transportation of children in trucks, 

Up to the start of the war, Jamaica Welfare bought films from 
America, and through the British Film Institute. In 1946, 
however, steps were taken to set up a central film organization, 
and in 1948 the company started handling its films through the 
library of the Film Council, operated under the auspices of the 
British Council. 

Experiments have been made in the past few years both by the 
Social Welfare Commission and the Education Department on 
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the use of daylight screens, since blacking out was not possible 
on account of the heat. Projectors have subsequently been used 
in a limited way as a teaching medium in schools where electri- 
‘city was available. The commission has continued to serve the 
school population and day programmes have made possible 
segregation of children and adults and a better adaptation of 
films to the needs of different ages. 

The commission’s programmes have met competition from com- 
mercial film shows, which have also spread to many centres. 
Therefore, itineraries have often been modified and those in 
use at present concentrate on circuits away from such centres. 
Villages are visited once a month. Resistance from the public 
has increased, since they come to film shows for entertainment. 

- Discussion is difficult, and audiences have a tendency to disappear. 

There are indications that film showings, which have been 
used mostly for the purpose of creating new values among the 
people, are used and will be used more in the future to further 
precise and particular objectives. In other words, they will be 
used more and more as a technique in the same way as the moy- 
able school, for instance. When, at one occasion many years ago, 
the relationship of Jamaica Welfare with the tomato growers was 
none too good, a cinema unit was diverted from its itinerary to 
cause diversion and support an educational drive. Festivals 
have featured films. Cinema units are also used on week-ends 
in new districts where work is beginning. Religious films have 
been shown on Sundays at the request of the ministers and teach- 
ers. Following the 1951 hurricane, routes were diverted to the 
worst devastated areas, enabling lecturers to disseminate infor- 
mation through their loud speakers and to build up morale by 
providing entertainment. But this use of the cinema as a techni- 
que requires a flexibility that the practice of fixed itineraries 
hardly allows. Officers in the field seem to be prepared to make 
a fuller and more fruitful use of this device and to gear it to the 
needs and other programmes of the commission. 


LITERACY 


The first attempt to improve literacy in Jamaica was made in 
the Guy’s Hill and Porus centres. Classes were started in the 
three R’s, but had to be discontinued at both centres after a few 
months because of lack of support. The following evaluation, 
made at Guy’s Hill, also applied to the Porus class: 


The principal lesson learned from this is that adult education of this type 
must be indirect, e.g. Adult School lecture and discussion programme, 
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and to be successful must emanate from a personal appreciation of the 
need. This lesson influenced our future programme considerably in an 
effort to provide avenues to awaken a desire for self improvement.? 


Literacy again became a concern of Jamaica Welfare from 1943 
to 1946. In 1943, Dr. Frank Laubach of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, came to Jamaica on 
the invitation of the Jamaica Christian Council. Dr. Laubach 
gave demonstrations of his method of teaching. Enthusiasm 
grew and a campaign was initiated with the support of the Educa- 
tion Department. A representative of the company was on the 
executive committee of the campaign, which lasted till 1946, 
during which time it is estimated that 250 persons ‘were made 
functionally literate’. The experience gained by the education 
officer of Jamaica Welfare was useful in view of further attempts. 
He concluded that the illiterate must see some reason to be lite- 
rate; that literature of a special kind was required as well as 
teachers with ad hoc training; finally, that literacy work was of 
necessity part of a social programme. 

In 1950, interest in literacy in Jamaica again was supported 
by the Community Education Committee of the Commission. 
Dr. Margaret Read, head of the Colonial Department of the 
Institute of Education, University of London, was in Jamaica 
at that time, fulfilling an assignment at the university. She 
participated in the discussion of the committee and when she 
returned to Europe, helped to secure the support of Unesco for 
the commission’s work. ‘The commission thus became an asso- 
ciated project of Unesco. Meanwhile, three experimental groups 
were started, using the teaching material developed by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, of the United States Office of Education. As a result of 
this experiment, it was felt that the direct method could be 
used satisfactorily in Jamaica, but that Jamaican literature was 
needed to carry out the project. A beginning was made in that 
direction. 

In 1951, Unesco sent to Jamaica Miss Ella Griffin, of the 
U.S. Office of Education, who had previously been sent for 
similar field work to Haiti. Miss Griffin gave a renewed impetus 
to the programme and directed the production of new material 
in the two months she spent in Jamaica. She returned to Jamaica 
again in the summer of 1952. 

While the literacy experiment could by no means provide the 
basis for a certain prognostic, the following observations made in 


1 Guy’s Hill Centre, Statement of Activities, October 1939-April 1940, by E. G. Donaldson, 
undated. : 
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Jamaica, either by committees or by the staff, are relevant. 
The direct method of teaching seemed to be more effective than 
that used previously in Jamaica. The pupils did not show the 
same tendency to be discouraged as had been witnessed previously, 
by a laborious phonetic system; they were stimulated by being 
able to read words and sentences very early, and the reading 
matter could be related to adult life and needs. Experience also 
demonstrated that people were keener when classes had been 
organized at their request. A teacher with a peasant background 
seemed to have been more successful than one whose background 
was above that of the people. Too wide an age range among 
pupils, too large a group on account of ‘limitations of light and 
space’ were found detrimental. Good illustrations, large prints, 
and the charging of a fee provided further incentives, 
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SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF PERSONNEL 


Among the factors that have had an influence on the selection 
and training of personnel are the general level of education in 
the country concerned, the existence of secondary education 
and universities, and the availability of funds for a reasonable 
level of salary. In Jamaica, the standard of education in 1942 
was such that 93.3 per cent of the population 25 years of age and 
over had not reached more than the fifth or sixth grade The 
country became the centre of a university for the whole of the 
British West Indies less than five years ago. Agency income, 
which was large at the inception of Jamaica Welfare, was not 
maintained, on account of the decline of the banana trade, and 
salaries did not rise as fast as the cost of living; this continued to 
be true even after the introduction of the Development and Welfare 
Scheme and the general rise in salary levels. 

The policy of Jamaica Welfare in the selection of personnel 
has been only partly recorded. At the very beginning of the 
operations in December 1938, it was decided ‘that all offices. . , 
carrying a remuneration of £100 or above, should be filled by 
advertisement’. For many years, the selection process was 
handled by the board, which endeavoured itself, or through a 
committee composed of some of its members, to carry out dozens 
of interviews for any one position. The criteria for acceptance 
was the best educational background that could be found in 
view of the general standard of education of the country. There 
was an attempt to evaluate the attitude of the candidate for the 
particular job in relation to his educational background as well 
as to his previous experience. Two references were required 
for character and good conduct. Because of the highly religious 
or social motivation of board members, the standard of values of 
the candidates were taken into account, although not systemati- 
car es a ae there was a ee attempt to find the right 

job. m some cases, the initiative in securing a 


1 Eighth Census of Jamaica, op. cit., p. LXII. Jamaica, Central Bureau of Statistics 
ics. 
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candidate for a position was taken by the members of the Board. 
This was certainly the case for E. N. Burke, who, as a teacher, 
had successfully applied the project-centred method of education 
with some emphasis on Jamaica’s social problems. It was true 
of D. T. Girvan, because of his interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment and work as a volunteer in the field of welfare in general. 
Of the 15 staff members involved in the community education 
phase of the work in 1943-1944, we find two ex-secretaries of the 
YMCA and YWCA; four teachers, one of secondary school 
level; two ministers; two religious sisters, from the Presbyterian 
and Methodist group; and three entrants from business who were 
chosen on account of their outstanding volunteer work, Finally, 
two had B.A. degrees as well as valuable experience either as 
volunteer workers or teachers, one of them having had teaching 
and welfare experience in Central America, Puerto Rico and 
Africa. 
Before 1943, the names of positions varied a good deal: cinema 
lecturers, organizing officers, co-operative officers, area supervi- 
sors. Staff had moved from one position to another, from cinema 
lecturer to co-operative officer, from area supervisor to co-opera- 
tive officer, and the like. With the staff reorganization in 1943- 
1944, there was a better understanding of the classification of 
field workers. The positions of cinema lecturers and co-operative 
officers were located as special functions, the central job being 
that of community development under district officers. These 
were in charge of all phases of the work in one area. Professor 
Simey was responsible for the introduction of a new type of posi- 
tion, that of village worker. According to him, ‘the office was 
not an auxiliary grade to the district officer; it was a closed posi- 
tion for typical country people, particularly those who have been 
giving voluntary services at community centres and are recom- 
mended by welfare officers as suitable’ That approach was 
abandoned when voluntary leaders began to shift responsibility 
for group leadership to village workers who worked in just two 
or three villages. Village instructors were appointed instead. 
They instructed voluntary leaders in project leadership e.g. in 
crafts, cooking, preserving, kitchen gardening and so on. Village 
instructors have proved so satisfactory that more have been 
appointed and some have been promoted to the position of district 
officers. 
Since the inception of Jamaica Welfare, training of staff has 
been a permanent concern. This was done by sending individual 


* Minutes of the Board of Directors, Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., 19 December 1944. 
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members of the staff for study tours in Europe, under the guidance 
of the Horace Plunkett Foundation and in Canada under that 
of the St. Francis Xavier University Extension Department in 
Nova Scotia. In Jamaica, facilities were provided for staff to 
attend short courses such as first aid and physical culture classes. 
In 1944, two scholarships were secured from the School of Inter- 
national Co-operation in New York. Since then a number of 
opportunities have been seized to secure training for some of 
the staff; in home economics in Puerto Rico, and in co-operation 
and community development through various channels, including 
those of the United Nations’ agencies. 

Training for social welfare in Jamaica had been the concern of 
one group of missionary workers in Jamaica even before Jamaica 
Welfare existed. This was the Friends’ College, which had 
sponsored and financed missionary work; especially in the district 
of Highgate. Starting out there with a normal school in 1933; 
they had come to maintain two orphanages, two schools and a 
college. From 1936 to 1944 they also organized a training pro- 
gramme for women in social service work. A nursery school 
teacher, who worked with children in one of the schools and with 
their parents, gave lectures in psychology, child training and 
behaviour problems, and supervised students in work with children 
as well as with parents. Two nurses ran clinics for children and 
parents and lectured on health and public health. There were 
courses on food and nutrition, agriculture and gardening, from 
the point of view of the home. Students were also given a 
simple course in sociology. In 1938, a programme of craft 
work was added, starting with basketry and weaving. Jamaica 
Welfare welcomed the graduates from the F. riends’ College. The 
first women workers appointed had all been trained there. In 
1939, Jamaica Welfare made a grant to the college, to allow it 
to develop a programme for the training of public health nurses, 
though this was discontinued after 1940 for lack of students. 
In 1943 Professor Simey used Highgate as an observation and 
field training centre in the first Social Welfare Training Course. 
Span in 1944 an agreement was reached with the Company by 
w a the Highgate centre was to be used for training village 
workers and craft workers. Village workers were to follow a 
aku of three months there, supplemented by three months of 

eld training under JRA Welfare. The craft k 5 
to follow a course of a full Tian ratt workers were 
ull year. is lasted till 1946. 


1 The craft work has since developed inti i 
some of the best work of its kindin Pais industry, and Highgate now produces 
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The idea of a social welfare training course as an in-service 
training device did not originate from Jamaica Welfare. At the 
staff conference of 1943, the need for training of personnel in 
co-operative work was stressed, but it was felt that there was no 
money available and that the best that could be done in that 
direction was to import literature. The idea of such a course 
came from Professor Simey, and in his mind it was aimed not so 
much to provide in-service training for Jamaica Welfare staff, 
but rather as an instrument to promote a common understanding 
of the objectives and methods of social welfare schemes: The 
value of the course as in-service training was not underestimated, 
but ‘it was carefully explained that the training given was both 
introductory and pre-professional’, and would not entitle parti- 
cipants to consider themselves as ‘trained’ or ‘professional’ per- 
sons.? 4 

The first course was initiated on 3 August 1943, and lasted 
until 31 January 1944. It consisted of two study periods, sepa- 
rated by a period of field trips and observation. The curriculum 
included a number of lectures, under the following titles: Intro- 
duction to Social Theory and Organization; Outlines of the 
Origin and Development of Social Structure of Jamaica; Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Co-operative Organization. These were 
given in the first period. In the last period subjects dealt with 
were: Organization of Welfare Services in the West Indies; 
Introduction to Economic Theory and Organization; The Work 
of Public and Voluntary Welfare Services. The observation 
period in the field was shared between the Friends’ College at 
Highgate, the Guy’s Hill Community Centre and the area of 
Southern St. Elizabeth. The students spent 15 days at each 
place. The whole course, although financed by Jamaica Wel- 
fare, was organized by Professor Simey; Mr. P. M. Sherlock acted 
as resident tutor. Materials used in lectures were dealt with 
through the discussion method in small groups under the leader- 
ship of the tutor. Participants came from the staff of Jamaica 
Welfare, the Lands Department, the Poor Relief Administration 
and other government departments, as well as other agencies 
connected with various aspects of the Development and Welfare 
Scheme. Professor Simey also introduced in the latter part of 
the course nine representatives from other territories, from 
St. Kitts, British Guiana, Grenada, Barbados and Trinidad. Alto- 
gether 35 students attended the first social welfare training course, 


* T. S. Simey, op. cit., pp. 187 and 199. 
* The Gleaner, 15 March 1944. 
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One of its effects was to show to staff members from many govern- 
ment departments and from many territories the fact that they 
belonged to a common profession and that they dealt with similar 
problems. 

A second course was conducted in 1944 along the same lines 
although it was both sponsored and financed by West Indies 
Development and Welfare. It had been planned for a smaller 
group, and in fact numbers were to be kept down to 27. As put 
by one of the participants, the theme of the second course was 
‘An Introduction to the Study of Society and Social Adminis- 
tration’. A first two-month period of study was designed to 
provide students with an ‘organized outlook on the problems of 
the modern world’. The second period was devoted to observa- 
tion and recording of policies and techniques of rural development 
work in the field, and the third, to the shaping of philosophies 
and methods of approach to social welfare. A group of 20 co- 
operative field workers attended some of the lectures in the third 
period. The curriculum included 32 lectures on social theory 
and administration, 11 on psychology, 11 on economics, 2 on 
co-operatives and 11 on West Indian history. This was supple- 


mented by a number of speeches by departmental heads: Lec- 
tures were followed by a short discussion period, both an 
so used, 


and tutor contributing. The tutorial system was a 
students being divided into groups of five, each with a tutor, 
who set subjects for essays, which were read and discussed 
by the groups. The curriculum finally included physical 
recreation periods. One participant felt that the course should 
have lasted eight months instead of six. Its principle value was 
its emphasis on the Caribbeans as a setting and on the interrelation 
of social services. There were several criticisms voiced. It was 
. felt that the three or four recreation periods per week ought to 
have been cut down, the work done in class should have been 
more related to work done in the field, and there should have 
been more demonstrations on how to run a club, a council 
and so ont 

The third and fourth courses in 1945 and 1946 were organized 
under the direction of Mr. P. M. Sherlock, who was appointed 
as Adult Education and Social Welfare Training Officer at the 
beginning of 1945. The two main characteristics of these courses 
appear to have been a development and articulation of the curri- 
culum, and an attempt to make the field observation period more 
profitable. Lectures on ‘Social Theory and Organization’ 


1 E, Burke, Report on Social Welfare Training Course, 21 December 1944. 
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and ‘Social Services in the West Indies’ were grouped under the 
title of Social Services. Another group of courses dealt with 
West Indian Society. The whole course was divided into four 
periods. The first, of a month’s duration, was spent in the field 
at Highgate in order to ‘be devoted to instruction in weaving 
and the use of the loom. [It was also intended to provide] an 
opportunity for seeing the child clinic at work, for learning the 

Laubach method of teaching literacy, and for practice in planning 
_ recreational games and songs.’ This month in the country 

was also designed to provide an opportunity ‘for getting a back- 

ground to welfare work in Jamaica’. Then followed a two-month 
period devoted to academic work after which another month 
was spent in the field before the courses resumed for another 
~ two-month period. In the second period of fieldwork there was 

a study of interviewing methods and research, and the students 

were briefed on interviews to be carried out at the head office 

of Jamaica Welfare, or with the field staff, and participated in 
meetings, training days and camps, and visited homes and fields. 

A method of report writing was devised. At the same time, the 

field officers in the areas where fieldwork had to be done were also 

briefed. The policy was introduced to interest students in prac- 
tical endeavours. The group of students was divided into four 
teams, and spent two weeks in two of the areas of Guy’s Hill, 

Porus; South St. Elizabeth and West St. Thomas, where Jamaica 
Welfare had field officers. Twenty-five students attended each 
` of the. courses; coming from all over the West Indies. Seven 
‘students came frdm Jamaica in 1945, and eight in 1946. The 
instruétional sta! ‘was assisted again by a group of four tutors. 

“The: last two šogial welfare training courses to be held under 
` Jamaica Development and Welfare were headed by the social 
welfare “adviser fo the comptroller, Miss D. Ibberson. The 
curriculum seemed to have been quite similar to that followed 
previously, except for the introduction of a few new lectures under - 
the titles of: Ethics, Community Analysis, Social Work, Business 
Management and Drama. A special emphasis appears to have 
been given to instruction on co-operatives. Social welfare train- 
ing courses, however, have not been repeated since 1948. 

The staff teaching the Social Welfare Training Courses increased 
over the years, rising from six in 1943, to more than twenty in 
1947. It included the senior members of the staff of Jamaica 
Welfare and some Jamaican experts, as well as one or more repre- 
sentatives from British universities. In 1947, a representative 


1 West Indies Social Welfare Training Course Calendar, 1945. 
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from an American university was invited as a visiting professor 
and, in 1948, an invitation was accepted by the head of the 
School of Social Work at the University of Puerto Rico. 

The education officer of Jamaica Welfare undertook to organize 
some shorter training periods for the staff. An example was a 
short course, held from 7 January to 20 January 1946 for district, 
officers and village workers and dealing with topics such as the 
3F Campaign and Organized Recreation. A later one was the 
1951 Workshop on Home Improvement for Village Workers. 
The last development in training for social welfare in Jamaica 
has taken the form of short courses, organized by the Department 
of Extra-mural Studies of the recently-founded University College 
of the West Indies. ‘Two two-week courses were held in July and 
August 1951. The first was entitled, ‘Rural Reconstruction, a 
summer school for leaders of the co-operative movement, social 
welfare workers and community leaders’, and was staffed with 
visiting lecturers from Bedford College, University of London 
and Tulane University, Louisiana. The second was a summer 
school on co-operatives, organized jointly with the Jamaica Co- 
operative Council, which thus began to fulfil the hope expressed 


by Professor Simey.* 


1 T. S. Simey, op- cit., P- 199- 
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The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, successor of Jamaica 
Welfare Ltd. and Jamaica Welfare (1943) Ltd., is a statutory body 
which seeks to promote, manage, and control schemes for the 
` social, cultural and economic development of the agricultural 
peasantry, and working class people of the island’. The commis- 
sion is headed by a board composed of 17 members, representing 
government departments, voluntary agencies and other interests 
and groups. Five are ex officio members: the Minister for Social 
Welfare, the Director of Education, the Social Welfare Advisor, 
the Commissioner of Lands and the Registrar of Co-operatives. 
Five are appointed on the nomination of the Jamaica Agricul- 
tural Society, the Council of Voluntary Social Services, the Co- 
operative Development Council, the Jamaica Federation of 
Women and the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board. Five 
are appointed by the Governor in Executive Council and two 
more are co-opted members. The chairman of the commission 
is the Minister for Social Welfare by appointment of the Governor 
in Executive Council. Directly responsible to the board are 
standing committees concerned with policy and supervisory 
functions, and a Whitley Council. The standing committees 
are the Community Centre Committee, the Co-operative and 
Housing Committee, the Planning, Estimates and Salaries 
Committee and the Cottage Industries Committee, The Advisory 
Committee of the 3F Campaign is not a committee of the board, 
but a community planning and co-ordinating committee consist- 
ing of representatives of agencies interested and participating 
in that phase of the work. The Cinema Committee is a joint 
committee with the Department of Education, The Literacy 
Club Committee constructed ‘on the lines of the 3F Advisory 
Campaign devotes itself to literacy efforts which in time may 
take on campaign proportions. The Whitley Council is made 
up of board and staff members and deals with personnel matters. 
Under the board, a staff carries out the operations of the com- 


mission. It comes under the orders both of a secretary, who is 
b; a A 
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mainly responsible for the administrative aspects of the work 
(accounting and office staff and cinema units) and of a general 
manager, who is in charge of field operations. The field opera- 
tions are maintained and promoted by a staff of 11 district officers 
and 1g village instructors, under the supervision of the island 
supervisor. The 3F Campaign has a travelling and supervisory 
staff of one 3F supervisor and two 3F officers. The staff of the 
Co-operative Department is made up of four officers one for each 
of four ad hoc regions. ‘The diagram that appears as Chart I 
would seem to show that the commission is slightly understaffed. 
The aims and functions of the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
today are in line with its development up to the present.. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement, Jamaica Welfare: 


believed that an essential element (and the most valuable) in the work 
of social welfare is the co-operation of the community; and it deliberately 
sought to encourage initiative in rural communities. It believed that 
these communities could and should produce the leadership through 
which the programme could be carried out. The methods that it used 
were those of experiment and observation, guided by experience gained 
in such work as the Chinese literacy movement, Brayne’s work in India 
and the development of the co-operative movement in Nova Scotia. 
Tt drew fully on local experience and knowledge. It sought to find the 
dynamic which would move people to undertake projects for self and 
community improvement, and to find methods of organization that 
would engender this dynamic. = e 
The work has developed on four main lines: co-operatives, community 
education, cottage industries, mobile cinema units. In a sense the 
product of this work would be the development of community organiza- 


tions such as village community councils, district councils and the like; 


certainly the development of local initiative and leadership.) k 


and still more recently: 


work should continue to be interpreted . . . as meaning an 
and local initiative and the encourage- 


es and should, not be confused with 


Social welfare 
active policy to stimulate self-help 
ment of proper use of local resource 
any form of charity or relief.* 


° 5 
t The Social Welfare Commission, ‘Evaluation of the Work of Jamaica Social Welfare? 
Memorandum to the Colonial Secretary’s Office, 13 August 1951. | 
2 The Social Welfaré Commission, Report of Committee on Policy and St affing, 16 Novem. 
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The staff conference held in January 1952 re-affirmed the 
soundness of the programme with its emphasis on: 


CI. Leadership training. Recruiting and training voluntary leaders on 
the pupil teacher system. 
2. The development*of group structure. 


3. The co-ordination of groups by a community council responsible for - eH 
planning for the village, and for strengthening the local groups and ti 
organizing new ones to meet needs. J a 

_ 4. Co-ordination of village endeavours by a district council responsible a 

, for promoting the better village movement. ‘ie 

5. Co-ordination with other cultural bodies in the carrying out of acti- ya. 


vities in crafts, co-operatives, 3F and home improvement, recreation 
and other forms of adult education.t | 


One of the main supervisors, requested to state the policy to 
which he was contributing, said that the aim of the commission 
was to contribute to the ‘lifting of living standards’ and to the 
development of culture. In order to achieve this, he continued, 
the method was to ‘organize people into groups’ (in which people ` 
by ‘working together are led to discuss themselves’, develop many 
abilities and community spirit) and relate groups to the commu- 
nity.. Through these groups are carried out ‘programmes of 
practical projects by means of which the individual will be made 
to appreciate (the new) standards’. The projects are individual, 
group or community projects geared to the various phases of the | 
programme; nutrition, craft, co-operative and educational. i 
Among the community projects are the building of a community 
hall or centre, the establishment of infant centres and the building 
of roads, the beautification of villages, care of the old. l 
The programmes now being carried out are substantially the 
same as in the past few years, although emphases are changing. - 
The 3F Campaign is slowly widening its scope towards home , i" 
improvement, covering not only. questions of nutrition and ; 
agriculture, but also family furniture, functional arrangements 


Ñ; i within the home, landscaping of surroundings, budgeting, and 
| ject is steadily growing. 


= childcare. The interest in the literacy proj 

The cinema is still conducted as. a separate programme. The ` 

functions of the commission over co-operative work are now clearer. 
The commission helps with the starting of co-operative societies 
up to their registration, and it may service registered groups 


Er V aca Social Welfare Commission, Recommendations from the Annual Staff Confer- 

LE ae 28353 January 1952, A memorandum by E. N. Burke, Acting General Manager, 
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upon request. A recent development is the promotion of co-ope- 
rative organization among fishermen. A new training scheme 
for craft work began in January 1952. In co-operation with the 
government, which pays students a 14s. a week allowance plus 
one meal a day, skilled artisans are already being admitted to a 
12-week training period, the purpose of which is to further ‘improve 
the standards and quality of the weaving and sewing of the jippi- 
jappa industry and . . . secure uniformity of grade’. While in 
training the girls are given experience of the group process and 
of co-operative methods.* The last item on the programme is 
housing. After the 1951 hurricane, the field workers of the 
commission were busy with housing groups of all kinds. When 
the Government of Jamaica introduced a measure by which 
assistance in materials to the amount of £20 would be given to 
persons affected, the staff was again called to help. During the 
summer of 1952, the government, with the help of Great Britain, 
was introducing a scheme designed to meet urban middle class 
as well as rural housing needs. Partly prefabricated houses were 
made available on a dual basis of assistance and low mortgage 
rate The schemes were administered under the Hurricane 
Housing Authority by a special tribunal which selected appli- 
cants. The plan has come in for great criticism. Over-emphasis 
appears to have been put on the emergency aspects and little 
consideration has been given to the social engineering phase of 
the scheme. At the last minute before introducing the scheme 
to the public, the tribunal sought the help of the commission to 
help publicize the new programme. However, no use was made 
of the commission in planning the programme or in putting it 
into effect, in spite-of attempts to interpret the needs of people 
and of proposals that the scheme be included in the ‘rural better- 
ment’ programme of the commission rather than dealt with sepa- 
rately.’ 

The programme of the Social Welfare Commission is imple- 
mented through machinery which makes possible planning at 
certain levels and channelling the plans to the local groups and 
which insures a measure of participation from the lower levels 
and local groups. The first piece of this machinery is the staff 


1 Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, Jippi-jappa Development Scheme, Programme of 
Work, C. A. Harriot, Development Officer, undated. 

* Jamaica. Special Housing Tribunal, Exploratory Notes, Kingston, Jamaica, Governmen 
Printer, 1952. 

* Jamaica Social Welfare Commission. ‘Suggested Approach to Mutual Assistance (self- 


help) in the Rural Housing Scheme, Hurricane Housing Programme’, a memorandum by 
A. Carney, Co-operative Officer, 9 May 1952. 
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conference, which has been held two or three times a year almost 
since the inception of Jamaica Welfare. At these staff confer- 
ences, which have tended to last three days or more, the whole 
field staff meets to discuss, study, hear reports and plan. Members 
of the board are present for special meetings. The plan of work 
is the chief means by which the district officers submit to the head 
office the state of progress in a district, and set goals for the next 
year. It is arrived at in consultation with local groups and 
councils, special programme officers and district councils. It 
presents some data on staff, area of work, and villages, describes 
the nature of the work and the goals, both in terms of time and 
achievement,! and lays emphasis on the training of leaders—that 
is, those who are willing so learn. This training includes gather- 
ings such as get-togethers, outings, village training classes, 
in addition to more elaborate and carefully planned sessions such 
as zone and village training days and residential camps. The 
latest data available shows an emphasis on classes and short 
gatherings.2 Five week-end camps as well as five camps lasting 
for a week have been held in 1950-51. The leaders thus trained 
are in a better position to be the heads of the groups they already 
belong to or those that they plan to form. Village committees, 
village councils and district committees and councils provide the 
channels by which co-ordinated action is fostered, insight into 
the meaning of community evolves and the capacity for respon- 
sible planning develops. 

A description of the work process from the point of view of a 
district officer may provide a more dynamic view of what the 
commission is now doing. A district is, first of all, an area where 
10 or more villages have been worked in. The district officer 
is in charge of the overall organization. 

The nearest co-operative officer will assist him on his request, 
whenever a group needs help and advice. He can also rely on 
the one or two village instructors (the home economist, craft 
instructress), who assist him. The district officer answers requests 
from people who show interest in the welfare of others, who 
appear very often to be teachers. The district officer ‘seeks them 
out, discusses the problems of the district, reveals the aims and 
objects of the work of the commission and arranges [meetings] 


1 An abstract of an actual plan of work for 1951-52 is presented in Appendix II. It gives 
an idea of the work performed. It should be mentioned that it is, in the judgment of the 

` writer, among the best plans submitted that year. 

2 In 1950-51, 2,161 training classes; 156 training days (77 zone, 79 village); 69 get-togethers: 
5 week-end camps; 5 one-week camps; 43 observation Visits; 1,876 demonstrations. E ae 
Annual, Report, 1950-61, Jamaica Social Welfare Commission.) Ener 
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where the exchange of ideas can be continued and where joint 


planning can be done. ... He pays visits to homes, farms, small, 
agricultural holdings, shops, schools and attends a few meetings - 


of different groups. In this way he gathers first-hand information. 
which enables him to draw up with the aid of voluntary workers 
a simple social survey of the village’: In many cases a group is 
formed with no other expressed aim than some kind of social 
betterment, some idea of raising the standard of living. The 
first activities seem to be study and saving. The group is prob- 
ably quite large—from twenty to forty people, and maybe more. 


The teacher plays a prominent role. A ritual is observed, by. 


which members present alternately answer the calling of their 
name by repeating a proverb, the name of a flower, or a Bible 
quotation. The study consists of reading or explaining a topic 
from a book, and the voicing of comments and points of view. In 
the meeting which the writer attended participation had been 


_ poor, which may be explained by self-consciousness in the pre- 


sence of a foreigner. The members are called upon in turn to 
state before the whole group what they intend to deposit as 
members of the Savings Union. As time goes on, groups turn 
to concrete and practical projects. The village may operate 
alone or with other groups well before a village committee de- 
velops. The district officer meets local leaders and others before 
and after the meeting. During the meeting he is often called 
upon to give his opinion and will probably give a ‘pep talk’ at 
some point or other. 


Working on the principle that the village is as strong as its active groups, 

the district officer visits each group (club, association, branch, etc.), 

listens to problems of organization, administration, membership, project 

activities and personal relations and suggests solutions. At all times he 

works through the committee or officers of the group so that praise and 

kudos may go to them, not to him. Each group is encouraged to plan 

for these three types of projects: j 

1, Group projects: projects undertaken by the group at group meetings 
for the benefit of the group as a whole, and of its members, e.g. jam 
making, laying out a kitchen garden, twisting fibres. 

2. Individual projects: members of the group are encouraged to practise 


at home while they learn at group meetings. In this way the family 


is reached. 

3. Community projects: projects launched by group members and their 
friends for the benefit of the whole community, e.g. village beauti- 
fying, making a village notice board, etc. 


1 E. N. Burke, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Of particular importance to organizers is ‘working together’. As in 
the case of the leadership training programme the district officer and his 
junior colleague, the village instructor, take great pains to see that’ the 
Project Programme becomes effective. Therefore guidance is given on 
selection of project, presentation to the group, launching. Supervision 
is done regularly. Completion of projects in time is emphasized and 
leaders are taught how to gauge success.* 


There seems to be a definite emphasis on completion of projects. 
Tt may be that failure to finish them is due to lack of tenacity. The 
writer has observed some uncompleted projects, the plausible 
reasons given being the rise of the price of feeds for the failure of 
a ‘poultry group’, and the difficulties associated with sale or 


- donation of land in the case of a road. 


... Where there is a felt need for a service not provided by any existing 

group, the village committee takes one of two courses: 

1. Asks one of the groups to add such a project to its other activities. 
| 9, Asks the district officer to arrange for the organization of a new group. 
He in turn will get in touch with the officer of the relevant department, 
arrange the initial meeting for him but leave the final organization to 


him, d 


ca Agricultural Society officer in 
4H Club field worker for boys of 
her himself, together with 


This person may be the Jamai 
the case of farmers’ groups; the 
school age or youth beyond it; the teac 
the literacy officers Í 
project; the Sugar Welfare Board officer in sugar areas, or in 
newer settlements, the Lands Department officer. The district 
officer will be in charge of the organization, if no other agency 
4s concerned with the project, or if the project is related to the 


_ programme areas of the commission. 


From the time the district officer enters a village he has clearly in his 
mind the welding of the village into a strong thinking and working unit. 
To that end he awakens and guides individuals into groups, old or new; 


grammes; and stimulates groups to come, stay and continue together 
for the betterment of the whole village. With the aid of the village 
x committee he leads the majority of the people out of district dislikes, 
x grumblings, inaction and indifference. As they see the benefits of 
Ne cohesion in the groups and the break-down of rivalries they come nearer 
to united action. It takes three, four or five years to reach this stage and 
costs much in mental effort. It is the slow way but it is nature’s effective 
way. And when the people begin to speak not of the group but of the 


eee 
1 E. N. Burke, op. cit., pp. 34-35- 
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village the time is ripe for the organization of an association of all the 
groups. 

As soon as the community association is formed’ the village committee 
goes out of existence. (It was, in the main, advisory to the welfare 
officers.) Its place is taken by the community council. Most members 
are elected by member-groups of the association. ‘Three or four are co- 
opted. Welfare officers and their colleagues of government and volun- 
tary bodies are given ex officio seats but have no vote. Control of village 
welfare comes gradually into the hands of the village people, co-ordina- 
tion is completed and the true social growth of the people is fostered, 


The staff of the commission is struggling with problems that 
obviously cannot be settled overnight. The district of Western 
St. Ann provides a good example. It is a district where some 
work has been done for about ten years, the beginnings having 
been made by Mr. Hallett. Today the district is divided into 
six zones, in which 23 villages have been ‘worked with. The 
writer had the opportunity to visit nine of them, to attend func- 
tions and to talk to people in each of them. Of the 29 villages, five 
are classified as Grade A and have community councils. In 
these villages, the number of groups ranges from five to eight. 
- Three villages which were Grade A the previous year, had been 
‘demoted’, ‘the councils not having functioned last year’. Groups 
there amounted to about the same number. Two other villages 
were graded as B and had village committees ‘approaching 
councils’. Nine villages listed as Grade C had an average of 
four to five groups, while four new villages had one or two groups.: 
The size of a group is generally in the neighbourhood of twenty 
to thirty. Common groups are those consisting of girls still of 
school age. At meetings women outnumber men by a large 
majority, a fact which reflects the mobility and instability of the 
male element. Among the men, older men are more often seen 
than middle-aged men. The teacher plays a central role, from 
one of unabashed domination seen in the case of an older teacher, 
to a position of prestige which facilitates relations with people. 
Seldom was a woman seen presiding at a meeting. Although 
leadership is usually assumed by people with a background of 
education, leaders who are illiterate have proved more than once 
to be very wise and to be capable as, for instance, chairmen. The 
attitude of the welfare officers frequently appeared to the writer, 
a Canadian, to be a protective one inspired by the conviction that 
they are expected to tell people what is good and that they know 


1 E. N. Burke, op. cit., p. 35- 
* Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, Plan of Work ; Western St. Ann, 1951-62, p. 1- 
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what is good for people. They often emphasize the good work 
of the commission. They have been seen to break into an ‘easy- 
going’ meeting to point out, more or less forcefully, the necessity 
of meeting deadlines, of planning well in advance, and so on. 

The community council is limited in scope and prestige in rela- 
tion to many needs which require a higher level of execution and 
planning. The district committee, composed of leaders from 
each village, serves as a temporary channel for the fulfilment 
of this function.. The district council, made up of two elected 
representatives from each village, represents the goals in terms of 
machinery. It will consist of a majority of ‘educated’ people, 
including a fair proportion of teachers. This is a corollary to the 
role assumed by this category of people at the local level. As 
groups, these councils show greater maturity than groups at the 
local level. ‘There is considerable individual participation and 
the position of the welfare officer is nearer the plane of council 
members than at the local level. Village problems of a more 
general nature come up on the district council agenda. District 
councils tend to promote inter-village relationship, co-operation 
and competition, and the fact that village groups and villages 
are enabled to relate their own problems with those of others helps 
them realize that they belong to a larger community. District 
councils sometimes call a conference of all the leaders in the area, 
laymen and professional people, elected or not. These confer- 
ences allow problems to be considered promptly and simulta- 


neous group action to be taken at the local level. 
The function of the regional conference is different from that 


of the leaders’ conference. The latter is a meeting at the district 
level of agency representatives: the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
officer, the sanitary officer, the public health nurse, thè manager 
of the Agricultural Loan Bank, the Sugar Welfare Board officer, 
the Lands Settlement officer, school teachers, ministers of religion, 
the 4H Club organizer, and personnel in charge of poor relief. 
All of these professional people are concerned with a general 
welfare policy as well as with their own agency policy, they are 
interested in co-ordination of work, and common methods of 
approach either general or related to a specific problem. Confer- 
ences of this kind have been held for many years and are con- 
sidered quite successful. They contribute to an integrated attack 
on problems and to the trying out of integrated methods. Experi- 
mentation with the movable school technique is an illustration. 
They fulfil a definite need, in that the agencies represented in 
the field have not always a clear conception of the relationship 
between themselves and find it difficult to fulfil the same function 
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on an island level. A short review of some of these agencies, 
their respective functions and relation to the commission will 
help to explain this. ° 

The Education Department and the school system are obviously 
related to the commission, as has been recognized in the field by 
teachers, who have given outstanding support to social welfare 
work. A fairly common group in villages is the Parent-Teacher 
Association, which has been responsible for such projects as school 
canteens and the building of shelters where the school premises 
were overcrowded and there seemed little immediate prospect 
ofa new school. The relationship of the work of the Social Welfare 
Commission with that of the Department of Education is also 
recognized by the Director of Education, himself an active mem- 
ber of the commission, and teaching staffs have been encouraged 
from time to time to take part in welfare activities. What does 
not appear to be recognized is the similarity in objectives in the 
school system and social welfare work. 

An interesting institutional development in close relation to 

`. the school has been the development of the 4H Club movement. 

Attached to the Jamaica Agricultural Society, the movement was 
partly financed at its beginning by the commission. 


The 4H Club movement aims at creating and fostering in young people 
a love for the soil and the home, at their most impressionable age; thus 
it serves as a kindergarten school of agriculture which fits our boys to 
earn their livelihood out of the soil, and our girls to take their proper 
places in the home. With Head, Heart, Hands and Health they can 
‘help to make a better Jamaica. 

The price of 4H Club membership is that each member shall undertake 
at regular intervals a specific task of a farming or homemaking character 
at home. In 4H Club circles these tasks are known as projects. When 
selecting tasks ‘for this purpose, consideration should be given to local 
conditions and needs and in addition care taken to see that the nature 


of the work is such as will assist the programme adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


Projects for girls differ from those of boys in that they are more 
related to the home. Clubs have adult leaders who help members 
choose adequate projects for them and for club life, Competitions 
stimulate enthusiasm. In 1951, 244 clubs had a membership 
of 7,691, a supply of voluntary leaders of 1,024, and Ir field 


+ 4H Club Movement of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, Programme of All-Island Day, 
16 April 1952. 


* 4H Club Movement of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, Club Leaders Guide on Project — 
Requirement, Kingston, undated, p. r. 
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workers. Up to recently, however, clubs have developed 
almost exclusively for the age group 10 to 15 years old, as an 
extra curricular activity of the school, the leaders being mostly 
members of the school staff. An attempt is now being made to 
develop senior clubs for children 16 to 21 years of age. Thirteen 
of these clubs were in existence in 1951, 10 under the leadership 
of teachers, though since these youths concerned were no longer 
attending school, progress was slow. Here again participation by 
girls in clubs outnumbers that of boys by two to one. The 
movement emphasizes learning by doing, although progress is 
evaluated in terms of project achievement. 

The parent organization of the 4H Club movement, the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, is a long established organization. 
Tt was founded in 1895 ‘to obtain useful information and dissemi- 
nate it, to encourage improved cultivation of products, improved 
breed of stocks and to watch over the interest of the agricultural 

industry generally’. By arrangement with the Government of 

Jamaica, it has undertaken agricultural extension work in the 

island with resident instructors and supervisors in each parish. 

The whole scheme was financed by the government. In 1951, 

however, an agreement was reached by. which the extension 

service was taken over by the government. The functions that. 
are left to the society are those of representation of farmers, dis- 
semination of information, supply of seeds and equipment, market- 
ing, and the organization of ‘group action among farmers in the 
furtherance of their own interest, acting through its members, 
branches, and affiliated societies and also improving agricultural 
efficiency by persuading farmers to make use of the technical 
extension services’. Mr. D. T. Girvan, formerly general mana- 
ger of the Social Welfare Commission, became the new secretary 
of the society in August 1951. Fifty-eight extension workers were 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture but the society 
retained a field staff of 31 branch organizers and project officers. 

Membership has since sharply increased from 10,885 in 412 bran- 
ches to 42,698 in 653 branches.* Some people have expressed 
n over this development, feeling that the society was now 
tion to carry on the work of the Social Welfare Commis- 
“the field, however, staff of both agencies appear to 
ely. Local branches have shown greater 
gets the impression that the local branch of 


concer 
in a posi 
sion. In 
co-operate effectiv: 


À 


x 1 4H Club Movement of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. Eleventh Annual Report, 


31 March 195:- 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, Annual Report 1951-52. Kingston. 
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the Jamaica Agricultural Society has sometimes more prestige 
than the village council. 
The Lands Department administers a land settlement scheme 
which was launched in 1939. All over the island properties 
have been bought and new settlers have been invited to establish 
themselves. In 1949, 116 of these settlements existed, with a 
resident population of about 22,000. The department maintains 
_ resident settlement officers and assistant land officers, while social 
welfare officers were then added to the staff—three in 1940 and ten 
in 1942. In 1950 their number was reduced to seven and to 
four in 1951, the assumption on the part of the legislators being that 
the work could be performed by the Social Welfare Commission. 
But no increase in staff was voted for the commission and the head 
of the department has maintained that it needs to maintain its 
own welfare staff. The social welfare officers of the Lands 
Department have carried out a policy similar to that of the com- 
mission with which contact has always been maintained: Sixty- 
five Land Settlement Associations existed in 1949; the 35 women’s 
clubs were reported to have participated in the 3F Campaign. 
The same emphasis was laid on thrift in the 46 thrift clubs. 
Community halls and cricket fields were built through local initia- 
tive. In 1951, a new interest was developed in home improve- 
ment. Since then the workshop method, used by Jamaica 
Welfare with village workers, was successfully experimented 
with volunteer workers from the different land settlements. 
The Sugar Welfare Board is a statutory board with functions 
similar to that of the Social Welfare Commission, but serving the 
population in the sugar industry. Established by law on 1 January 
1948, it implemented one of the recommendations made al- 
most ten years before by the West India Royal Commission, to 
the effect that welfare levies at the rate of 2s. a ton be imposed on 
sugar produced and used to finance welfare schemes similar to that 
of the miners in Great Britain. Jamaica Welfare benefited from 
a similar, voluntary levy on bananas. A board was formed of 
representatives of the Sugar Manufacturers Association, the Cane 
Farmers Association and the Induswial Trade Union, under the 
chairmanship of T. E. Newlin, the social welfare adviser, A re- 
yenue of about £20,000 was at the disposal of the board from 
a 5s. levy on each ton of sugar. Twenty-two welfare officers 
were appointed and were in-service trained by the Social Welfare 
Commission. 


The policy of the board over grants has different implications 


1 Jamaica Lands Department, Annual Report, 1948-49, pp. 6-7. 
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from that of the commission. Grants were first made to sugar 
estates up to 75 per cent or 80 per cent of the building cost ofcommu- 
nity and recreations centres, 38 of which had been built at the 
end of 1951. These buildings, erected on estates, are sometimes 
very impressive, such as that of Monymusk. Other grants on the 
same basis have been made for medical needs: 16 ambulances 
have been provided while there have been grants covering the 
whole or part of the cost of g resident doctors, 10 nurses and 
23 clinics. There have also been grants to estates covering up to 
59 per cent of the cost of more adequate houses for personnel 
in 168 cases and grants for procuring water supplies and electric 
lighting while a cinema unit was bought and is used for recreational 
purposes. These grants have no doubt contributed to the raising 
of the standard of living. The policy appears to be paternalistic, 
however, and there are doubts as to whether or not it contributes 
towards making better citizens. Officers working in the field 
cannot but be influenced by the grant policy, though they also 
appear to apply to the people in varying degrees the policy of 
self-help which is also that of the commission. As to the extent 
of the needs to be covered, annual reports refer to a working 
` population of 44,200 per week on estates, reaching a peak. of 
53,000 in crop time, which lasts less than six months. For the 
individual cane farmers, who number 18,193, and who may 
produce the equivalent of as little as half a ton of sugar each, 
little has been done. They are scattered all over the island. 

In Jamaica there is no statutory provision for old age pensions 
or unemployment insurance, nor for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
cripples or sick. Indigence due to these causes is relieved under 
a Poor Relief Law, in the Elizabethan tradition, Care is 
outdoor or indoor. Each parish has its own almshouse and 
children are given institutional care in orphanages and industrial 
homes. The number of persons receiving relief in 1950-51 was 
19,990- The amount of outdoor relief given was from Is. to 
tos. a week, with an average of gs, 10%d. This was distributed 
bya staff of inspectors of the poor, one for each of the 13 parishes, 
assisted by assistant inspectors, roughly one for each of the 74 poor 
relief districts, who pay at least half-yearly visits to the bene- 
ficiaries. The costs of the system are borne by the parishes, and 
represent about 18 per cent of parish expenditures, though it is 
supervised by a department of the central government. Although 
relief is theoretically limited to those “who are wholly destitute of 


1 Sugar Industry Welfare Board of Jamaica, Annual Report, 1951. 
2 Jamaica. Board of Supervision, Annual Report, 1950-51. 
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means of subsistence and are at the same time for mental or 
physical causes unable to work and earn the subsistence’, it is 
said that the law is not always applied in all its rigour. 

A probation service has also recently come into existence in 
Jamaica, and maintains occasional contact with the officers of the 
commission. This agency has been responsible for sponsoring a 
training course in which an attempt is made to include many social 
science approaches as well as the social case work method. 

The work of the commission is also directly related to that of 
voluntary agencies as well as that of their co-ordinating body, the 
Council of Voluntary Social Services, which it helped to organize 
and which it has financed for some time. The CVSS acts as a 
clearing house on information and problems, sponsors training 
courses, one of which is for infant centre teachers, and publishes - 
literature. The member agencies in contact with it number 
45- Among them are the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which has developed into a social case work agency, 
the Child Welfare Association, which supports a creche and ` 
medical clinics for children, and the dynamic Federation of 
Women with its numerous local branches. The programme of” 
- work of the federation includes everything that can contribute to ` 
better homemaking and community spirit, particularly cottage 
industries, girls clubs, cultural development through literature 
and concerts, clothing of children and mass weddings. 


Mass weddings were instituted as a result of the unfavourable comments 


made by the Royal Commission to Jamaica 1938, on the extremely high 
rate of illegitimacy in the island. 


The first wedding took place on 14 November 1938, when go couples ` 
were married in the city mission. The ceremony was very impressive. 


Since that date mass weddings have been ‘celebrated in every parish 
and over 2,000 couples, who have been living together as man and wife, 
have been married, thus giving a heritage to their children. Some of ` 
these couples have grandchildren.? 


The federation is under the presidency of Her Excellency ' 
Lady Foot, who has started her own campaign for family stability. 
‘I am convinced,’ she declared to the Island Council meeting of 
the federation in June 1952, ‘that no matter how much planning 
‘is done for the future development of Jamaica, be it constitutional, 
political, industrial or agricultural, this country will not Say i 
re 


a Revised Laws of Jamaica 1937, Chapter 53, Section 30. 
* Jamaica Federation of Women, Annual Report for the year ending March 1952, p. 10: 
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= unless its people learn first of all to be responsible for their own 
_ flesh and blood” The campaign which draws a large public 
_ Support, sometimes meets with criticism. 
The future of the Social Welfare Commission depends in part on 
_ an increase in field staff, leadership training in all phases of the 
| work and greater facilities of an annual officers’ training course.? 
_ It is hoped that the work will be expanded to urban centres as 
= well as to rural ones, in accordance with the law which set the 
_ commission up. Finally, a clarification of responsibilities among 
the staff is needed. Concrete suggestions have been made by 
the staff group, emphasizing decentralization of responsibilities. 
The proposed plan includes a clearer line of authority, and 
provides for a post as programme director and for the inclusion 
of the cinema within the general operations.? és 


I Welfare Commission, Suggested Expansion of the Work, A memorandum to the 
g ent, 15 August rgsr. $ 
= Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, ‘Memorandum on proposed changes in administra- 


tion set-up op. cit, See page 143. 
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SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


A review of the programmes of the Jamaica Social Welfare Com- 
mission has been made in the present study. The objective of the 
oldest one, the cinema programme, was seen to be that of helping 
the masses acquire new standards of values. The programme of 
development of co-operatives was conducted with ‘character 
building’ as its primary objective, and with economic advantages 
as its secondary aim. The cottage industries programme was 
devised as a way to increase the standard of living, by adding an 
additional source of income to the family group. Better housing 
for family needs was often a major concern. Raising the standard 
of living was again attempted in the 3F Campaign. The idea 
behind the campaign was the production of more and better foods 
and better use of foods, with the hope that this would be profitable 
to the health and well-being of the family group. The latest 
addition, the programme on literacy, tackles the problem of adult 
limitations in reading ability. A summary of the commission’s 
programmes must also include those of the voluntary groups, 
co-ordinated through the CVSS. These programmes have dealt 
with various problems which were not touched to any great 
extent by the commission—mainly those associated with the 
family structure. 

The inter-relation of the problems behind those programmes 
was recognized up to a point. Factors such as unemployment 
and under-employment, with their effect on family stability, as 
well as character traits involving some kind of male irrespon- 
sibility, have been dealt with through the development of crafts, 
encouragement of a better use of the soil and of better food, and 
‘character building’ by means of the co-operatives. The inter- 
relation of problems, however, may have been overlooked in 
- some cases, such as in the Bonnett Housing Scheme which was a 
success from the standpoint of group operations, but a failure from 
the point of view of reimbursement of loans. Of the whole group 
of builders, only one met his obligations in full, another one in 
part, and the remaining participants have failed to pay anything. 
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The admitted reason is that the farmers are so poor and have 
such small holdings that they have not been in a position to pay. 
Either the responsibility for this falls on the commission, which 
should have assessed taray of the participants to meet their 
obligations or, more likel 

builders. In the latter case this situation would seem to be 


the government, expect it to'do something for them and consider 
that something is owed to them; an attitude that they can do no 


fault. During the past two years, the commission has made plans 
to shift emphasis from the 3F Campaign toa Home Improvement 
Campaign. The hurricane of 1951 has contributed towards 


findings might help «in reconsideri 
of existing programmes with a vi 
The campaign on mass marri 


latter makes a will, which is unusual: hence the marriage drive. 

« However, there is a danger that a programme with this focus 
may defeat its own purpose. It is known that in Jamaica the 
expectation of both parties is of a different kind in marriage and 
concubinage, especially for the women, for whom marriage spells 
economic security, leisure time and domestic help. These ` 
‘expectations might be responsible for changes in attitudes and 
ey 


“YA. Kardiner et al. P. 


“ i 
sychological Frontiers of Society, New-York, Columbia University 
Press, 1945. 
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might contribute towards disrupting the introducing new 
elements of insecurity, and finally, might | ery detrimental to 
the child. Another approach to this problem might be to modify ` 
the factors which are responsible for family instability and which 

contribute towards supporting the present system of values. It 

is known that economic conditions contribute to family insta- 
bility. One approach then, would be to provide employment at 
living wages to as many people as possible. Another suggestion 
might be to raise the economic condition of women, by develop- 
ing jobs for them in industry, which might well proye worth 

while, since they apparently show much greater manual skill and 

responsibility than men in the growing industrialization of the ` 
island. These are only casual examples of what could be done. 
But it is also known that the system of values is intimately related ` 
to the development of the child’s personality. Therefore, ` 
the elements which contribute towards so moulding the person- ` 
ality as to perpetuate the unstable family pattern should be ` 
identified. Other devices might be to encourage women through ` 
a system of premiums, to cultivate the land themselves and rac 
‘cally to change the property transmission system so as to place 
themselves in a more favourable position. Miss Kerr prov; 
“the commission with fresh data for doing so, which could equ 
help the 3F Campaign shift emphasis to home improvement and 
š especially to the area of child-parent relationships. “The implica- 
tions of the data are important for all programmes. However, — 
this new orientation involves, an acceptance of new objectives 
is far from general. Many educated people . 


over which agreement 1 from A V soph 
tend to.consider family instability, for instance, as a cultural trait 


i oblem implications. i 
l Sasa erion of the commission from the status of a 
limited liability company to its present one of a statutory board i o 

the result of many factors: the recognition of its planning and ~ 

co-ordinating function, and its implication in the speriding of 
4 public funds. The present status is furthermore the result of a 
conflict between antagonistic political forces, and it is entangled — 
in the problems of the constitutional change from colonial govern- 
ment to self-government; hence the practical sare ye: 
commission in fulfilling its planning Sara e oan i 
"now made up of the Minister of Social Ya re a ers of 
; the ‘House of Representatives, government officials an pee : 

Wisc os of voluntary agencies, who all need to participate in plan- ` 
ng, but not necessarily at the same level. Although members J 
have shown interest in the affairs of the commission, criticism of a 
. “administrative decisions has required courage. The tendency of 
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the board to linger on administrative matters at the expense of plan- 


ning, leads the writer to believe that administrative supervision 


tied with government responsibility is not easily reconcilable with 
the broader aspects of planning, which should be freely considered 
in reference to objectives, problems and needs. Obviously, 
another formula must be developed. Owing to the inter-relation 
of social and economic problems, planning appears to be indicated 
at three levels: first, at the highest policy-making level, second, at 
the administrative level, and third, at the regional and local level. 

An advisory planning committee to the government would not 
involve the government in responsibility and would be in a posi- 
tion to give a fully objective consideration to social problems and 
policy. It could solicit reports from government departments 
and voluntary agencies or hold hearings. It could consider the 
manifold implications of objectives in relation to public and 
private operations, It could sponsor special research work and 
provide it with data. Finally, it could offer suggestions to the 
government for a concerted attack on all fronts—economic, 
industrial, penal, educational, medical and social. 

‘The board of the commission has been identified with planning 
and co-ordinating since 1943. Other agencies which were 
early in the field included the Lands Department, the Department 
of Education, the Jamaica Agricultural Society (which was then | 
in charge of agricultural extension work) and other voluntary 
bodies. To them have since been added the Sugar Welfare 
Board and the Registrar of co-operatives. Since 1951, the 
government has resumed control of agricultural extension work, ` 
In other words, there are now in Jamaica one government depart- 
ment, the Lands Department; two Statutory boards, the Com- 
mission and the Sugar Welfare Board; and two private agencies, 
largely financed by the government, which appear to perform 
in whole or in part the same functions in the field—that of the 
promotion of community development—and maintain their 
own staff for this purpose. Community development is conducted 
in land settlements which are scattered all over the island, by a 
field welfare staff of four, under the authority of the Lands Depart- 
ment. The programme of the Sugar Welfare Board in relation 
to sugar areas is easily identifiable in the case of the sugar estates, 
but much less so in the case of the 18,000 scatteredscane farmers 
whom the board also has under its jurisdiction. The field staff 
in this instance numbers 20. The Jamaica Agricultural Society 
has promoted the social development of farmers since 1951, with 
a field staff of 31. In addition, the 4H Clubs have a field staff 
of 11. This appears to be a very confused situation. 
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The present arrangement is unsatisfactory because co-ordina- 
tion rests on individual willingness. Moreover, with the best 
of goodwill and the most excellent of machinery, it is impossible 
to prevent overlapping in the field. The set-up has developed 
in a more or less haphazard fashion, as financial possibilities and 
legislative opportunities permitted. It is related to a common 
conception that voluntary agencies are more effective than 
governmental ones, and that government administration does 
not belong to the people but to some other external power. The 
ideal solution would be the amalgamation of all agencies perform- 
ing the same function, whether with special groups—such 
as the farmers and the rural youth, or in special areas, such as the 
sugar estates, the sugar cane farms, or the land settlements. That 
would ensure the necessary common policy and co-ordination, 
and would allow the organization of one field staff acquainted 
with the problems of all groups and servicing all programmes. 
The programmes need not be identical nor need they lose their 
identity: divisional committees could carry on yarious aspects 
of planning for a given area, financing their share of the cost, 

supervising and advising. 
The Registrar of Co-operatives is in charge of a staff for the 
supervision in the field of co-operative groups: This kind of work 
is no doubt closely related to that of the commission, whose func-_ 
tion is to promote co-operative development. The functions o 
the Medical and the Education Departments are separate. 
Education of children and maintenance of public health, though 
related as far as the general attack on social problems is concerned, 
are conducted through special means—the school and the clinic 
—and by specially trained personnel. The presence of repre- 
sentatives on the board of the commission appears however to 
serve a useful purpose, and the same could be said of voluntary 


agency representation. 

Provision for public relief is made under the Poor Law. 

Although the responsibility for this function rests with the parish, 
d. There is no point in ques- 


there is a central supervisory board. — U 
tioning the necessity of relief on the island. Poverty exists and 


must be relieved and many people receiving relief are doubtless 
incapable of helping themselves. However, a policy of rehabi- 
litation by self-help could be applied in a number of cases, either 
through the case method or the group method. A closer 
relationship between the commission and the Central Supervisory 
Board would allow overall planning and policy, and make possi- 
ble a better integration of social welfare and public relief functions 
at the local level, the reduction of public relief staff and the best 
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> use of public money. However, this would probably require 


field studies of relief roles and staff arrangements in each of the 
_ parishes. e 
The co-ordinating and planning functions are performed at the 
local level by village committees and councils and district commit- 
tees and councils, which are both’ the outcome of welfare work. 
The value of the village committees and councils as organizations 
expressing the needs and the life of the villages vary according 
to their degree of evolution, the number of groups in the village 
and the degree of participation of the population. It is a process 
which requires time. Some village councils seem to do a very 


_ impressive job and have acquired such prestige that there is 


actually one to which villagers take their disputes instead of 
going to the regular courts. The two difficulties which stand in | 
_ the way of these councils becoming truly representative bodies 
are’ their present composition and the topography of the villages. 
_ On the one hand, only formally organized groups delegate mem- 
bers to the council, On the other hand, welfare workers very 
often refer to ‘pockets’ in the village, that is, places within its 
L n untouched by the present group organ- 
ization because of difficulties of communication, For instance, 
a number of families living at the foot of a steep slope do not 


= participate in groups because they have no energy left to climb 


the hill to attend group meetings after the day’s work. One way 
of meeting this problem would be for the council to invite the 
‘pockets’ informally to elect their own representatives, who could 
then sit alongside the present group delegates, 1 
At the district level, district committees and councils fulfil a 
planning and co-ordinating function. They establish contacts 
with the parochial boards, which are the local government organs, 
Reference has been made to recommendations on the reform of the 
local government under which the present parochial boards would 
. be replaced by district boards, one for every 5,000 people, and 
by eight municipal councils for the whole island. The report was 
submitted in 1943, before the village council movement deve- 
Joped, and few of its conclusions have been implemented. It is 
doubtful whether drastic changes in the structure of local govern- ` 
ment would bring any improvement in the present local responsi- 
bility. Local responsibility evolves first of all from individual” 
responsibility and group participation, which is what is now | 
being promoted by the Social Welfare Commission. The writer 
would be inclined to think that some time should elapse before ` 
_ any reforms are undertaken. Later, it may be possible for the 


_ central government to introduce measures by which the paro- (. 
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chial boards would be allowed ‘to delegate responsibilities to 


town or village organizations and councils which show adminis- 
trative capability, and which could then be recognized by law 
and entrusted with legislative and executive functions. In the 
meantime, district committees and councils and parochial hoards 
should be encouraged to co-operate in meeting local problems. 
In this respect, the regional conference formula also serves a 


useful purpose. 
Suggestions can also be made with regard to method. 


- Obviously, the method devised by the commission deserves much 


praise. It is based on self-help and the recognition that respon-- 


sibility rests in the first place with the individual, an attitude of 


great importance when dealing with Jamaicans. With this basic 


principle in view, experiments have been made in providing ` 


motivation, the emphasis being on practical activities selected by 
the people. If, however, motivation has in fact been identified 


as a powerful element of change, the implications of modern ` 


educational and social findings and theory have not been investi- 
gated and utilized.* This could be a promising field of experi- 
mentation for the future. In Jamaica, group life-and experience 


have been used as the corner-stone for method; indeed, the com- ` 


mission’s method has sometimes been referred to as the group 


system.° 
main point, a 
especially in the 3F Campaign, 
Here again experiments to de 
tations of the group system could 
of what is known on the subject. I h 
organization of co-ordinating groups, the community councils 
and the district councils. These have a different character 
inasmuch as their effectiveness depends on the quality of the 
and the constituent groups: they are 
h other groups.* This explains diffi- 
ed in getting the councils to sponsor 


lthough emphasis has tended to shift to projects, 
which may lead to contradictions. 
termine the possibilities and limi- 
profitably be made, in the light 
The method also included the 


groups that operate throug! 


the 3F Campaign in 1945-46. ; 
What steps can be taken to improve the attitude and training 
of the staff is a last area for suggestions. The contribution of the 


staff to the progress of the commission has been noted. The 


1 Cf. J. J. O. Moore ‘Educational Dynamics, A Review of the Learning Process’, Workshop 
‘Report on Teaching Methods in Group Work in the Class and in the Field, Annual Meeting 
of the American Associ: ol 

+ Jamaica Welfare Ltd., Memorandum to E. G. Donaldson from D. T. Girvan, 26 July 1941. 


3 W. L Newstetter. “The Social Intergroup Process’, Proceedings 1947 of the National 


Conference of Social Work, New York, Colombia University Press, 1948. 
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experience gained points out the necessity for strict political 
neutrality in order to maintain attitudes that cannot be identified 
with one party or another. That neutrality should be protected 
by a strongly established merit system, particularly in view of 
the fact that since the ‘government now has to answer for its 
: acts before the House of Representatives, political interference is 
apt to make its pressure felt. A complaint which is being made 
is that so far delegation of responsibilities within the staff has not 
been common. There has been a tendency for the staff to domi- 
nate or protect their subordinates. This is an attitude which 
will be difficult to change, since it corresponds to a cultural 
pattern. The suggestions made by the staff in regard to changes 
in the administrative set-up appear to be sound. 
The attitudes of the staff towards people in the field is difficult to 
` deal with. With notable exceptions, it tends to resemble that of 
a teacher towards his pupils, full of protection and brimming over 
with authoritarian suggestions for doing good. This attitude is 
associated with a disposition in the staff to emphasize the big part 
played in the work done by the agency of which they are the 
representatives. The people are praised for what they have 
accomplished, but the praise seems commonly to be shared with 
the commission. The attitude of the leaders towards the people 
is often similar. They apparently suffer from a need to be recog- 
nized as being useful and necessary. One programme in a 
village was recently wrecked because a voluntary leader wanted 
the girls to feel that she was indispensable: The writer realizes 
that it may be difficult to do away with class attitudes. However, 
staff could be trained in such a Way as to acquire some insight 
into the implications of their behaviour. If the policy rests on the 
contention that the influence of the group is basic, that groups are 
capable of deciding what is good for themselves, that group deci- 
sions are better than individual decisions, if the staff recognizes 
the autonomy of individuals and groups, it is difficult to justify 
the didactic attitude. Furthermore, staff members should have 
enough security in their employment to be Prepared to give 
full credit to local individuals, groups and villages. They should 
be able to understand their own motives and help voluntary 
workers as well as to draw satisfaction from the group without 
damaging it and to acquire some insight into their own needs. 
Training would permit staff members to acquire an understanding 
of themselves and thus develop an objectivity which would make 
them more appreciative of the value and the potentialities of 
individuals and groups, 


While the staff must be objective, they must nevertheless inspire 
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the people. This latter role is probably fulfilled much less by 
preaching than by being and doing; a fact which emphasizes the 
need for them to shape their activities on a system of values in 
accordance with the objectives of the commission. Most of the 
staff are enthusiastically dedicated to the objectives of the com- 
mission. It is obvious that they must have standards of values 
different from those they want to change. 

The problem of staff training has so far been dealt with experi- 
mentally. Within the limitations of local teaching resources and 
general educational level there are possibilities for interesting ` 
developments, however. Thus, if there were an amalgamation 
of services, the commission could organize a permanent in-service 
training scheme. An induction period of two or three months 
would provide new and old staff members as well as a selected 
group with concepts from the social and administrative sciences, 
though it would have to resist the temptation to try and cover too 
‘much. Actual situations could also be dealt with, with a view to 
helping the staff dévelop objectivity, knowledge of themselves, 
and an attitude towards people in line with the policy and method 
of the commission. The in-service training department could 
also organize short-term intensive training courses designed to 
familiarize them with skills, such as home economics, crafts, club 
work, etc. The West Indies University College could fulfill 
another function, that of conducting, through the Extra-Mural 
Department, comprehensive non-degree courses in the social 
sciences and special courses and seminars on social development 
and fundamental education methods. If they were to be useful, 
the social science courses offered would have to be selected for 
their relevance to the work of the commission: topics in the fields 
of social psychology, educational psychology, dynamic psycho- 
logy, anthropology, social organization and group dynamics 
would seem to be indicated. Courses on methods in social work 
and education as practised abroad would be profitable, particu- 
larly the social group work method.! If coupled with research, a 
course on the methods developed by the commission would be 
most interesting, not only to Jamaicans but to students from other 
countries. However, the need for Jamaica to send a few of its 
future professional leaders abroad for intensive training would 
remain. This could be in fields such as social psychology, social 
work and education. 

The experiment of the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, 
perfectible as it will always be, stands, on the whole, as a most 


1 See Appendix HI. 
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ble one. In the face of many difficulties 
loped programmes and campaigns of great interest to | 
. It should provide many people in the field with new E 
ding and new avenues of research. 
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APPENDIX 1 


THE FOUR STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF A CO-OPERATIVE UNDER TH 
JAMAICA SOCIAL WELFARE COMM 


STAGE I(a): THE STUDY GROUP 


The Study Group is the coming together in a body, of persons interested 
in a common problem in order to acquire knowledge of co-o 7 
techniques with a view to finding a solution to their problems : 
work out a programme of study towards that end. i 
_ On the formation of the Study Group, the co-operative officer outl a 
the aims and objectives of the group and the methods to be follow. ed. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that the programme of study and chore 
to follow is to be carried out by the members of the group: themselve s ; 
‘and the co-operative officer’s services are only available in a consultative ` 
or advisory capacity. r Doiie 
x The group is run on a democratic basis and the participation of í 
"members in each activity provides the opportunity to learn by do: x 
Immediately after the introductory address by the co-operative office: T, 
p elects its officers, a chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer and ` 
and the discussion meth 
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= the history and philosophy of 


retary. 
t the end of the discussion pe 


bstract of a memorandum entitled ‘Educational Techniques in the Promotion of Co-opera- 
ve Groups and Societies in Jamaica’, by Arthur A. Carney, Secretary, Jamaica Co-opera- 
ive Development Council and Co-operative Officer, Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, 
undated (see : Unesco, Fundamental and Adult Education Vol. IV, No. 3, July 1953.) 
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and the ‘findings’ of each are read out by the secretary and a brief com- 
ment made by the chairman. 
Meetings of the Study Group are held once each week, at a day and 
` time (usually in the evening) decided by the group. At each meeting, 
new discussion leaders and secretaries are elected for each study unit, so 
that every member is provided with an opportunity to learn study group 
techniques. This participation by members tends to develop such latent 
leadership ability as they may possess. 


STAGE 1(b): THE SAVINGS UNION 


Parallel with the running of the study programme is a savings scheme, 
which is the first practical project to be attempted by the group. This 
project has as its object the development of the thrift habit among mem- 
bers and the building up of a sum which can be used later as a nucleus 
for capitalizing any future business the group may undertake. This 
feature of the group's activities is referred to as a Savings Union. 

On starting the Savings Union, members decide on the ‘unit’ of savings. 
Each member then states the number of units he or she will save each 
week. No member may save less than one unit; a unit being an amount 


small enough for any member of the group to put aside without undue 
financial strain. 


Members are provided with pass-books in which their savings are 
recorded. The group by resolution decides that savings should be used 
only for the purpose of helping to capitalize future Projects and should 
not otherwise be disturbed except in the most urgent circumstances, 

The financial records of the union are kept by the treasurer of the group, 
who sees that the bank pass-book of the group is on display at meetings 
for the scrutiny of members. 

The savings of the group are lodged within 24 hours of receipt. Three 
trustees are appointed for the overseeing of the funds, and taking the 
necessary safeguards in connexion therewith. 

The Savings Union is one of the most important features of the group 
activities, and provision is made on the agenda of the Study Group for 
it. 

Study and savings programmes are planned well in advance by the 
officers of the group in consultation with the Co-operative officer, and 
special attention is given to the inclusion of items calculated to keep inter- 
est alive, such as debates, educational film shows, etc. 

An important part of the programme is recreation, and community 
singing, games, dances are usually included on the evening’s agenda. A 
typical agenda of a study and savings group is set out hereunder: 


Agenda 

1. Meeting called to order: (a) prayer, roll call, reading and confirma- 
tion of minutes; (b) matters arising from the minutes. 

2. Community singing and/or games. 
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. Discussion period. 
. Reading of ‘findings’ and comments. 
. Collection of savings and announcement of total. 
. Any other business. 
. Break up. Community singing, prayer. 
Study Group meetings are planned to last about ninety minutes, and 
great attention is paid to the time factor. Minutes are kept brief, and 
only decisions are recorded... Action taken on matters arising out of the 
minutes are also briefly reported on. 

Except where additional items are incorporated in the agenda, e.g., 
debates, educational film shows, refreshments, ctc., the time planned for 
meetings is never exceeded. In order to satisfy members who would 
like further information or clarification on any matter discussed at the 
study meeting, a post-mortem is held by the chairman and discussion 
leaders after the adjournment. 
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STAGE II; THE BUYING CLUB 


When members of the Study Group have, in the opinion of the co-ope- 
rative officer, acquired a fair knowledge of the rudiments of co-operation 
and saved a sum sufficient to get the next project started, the group is 
encouraged to start a Buying Club of simple farmers’ requisites. to pro- 
vide members with experience in conducting business aflairs of a more 
difficult nature. Seeds, feeds, fertilizers are procured in bulk at whole- 
sale rates and resold to members on the basis of patronage, at the end of 
a stated period. Along with this, the co-operative ownership of mecha- 
nical implements used in production is also undertaken. Hillside 
ploughs, sprays, pulpers, etc., and other mechanical aids to better and 
increased production required by members are procured on a joint basis, 
and rented to members at a nominal rate, sufficient to cover overhead 


operation and depreciation. 
Where convenient, the p 
marketed and returns made to 
This type of activity, however, 
result, is often postponed for a 
however, have successfully inc 
Where. this is attempted. it is with the 
officer. Only members are allowed 
activities of the Buying Club. 


roduce of the group is also co-operatively 
members on the basis of quantity received. 
usually involves far more capital and, as a 
later state of development. A few groups, 
Juded this activity in their second stage, 
prior approval of the co-operative 
to participate in the distributive 


STAGE II: THE ADVANCED OR ‘PRE-REGISTRATION’ STAGE 


No limit is fixed on the length of time the group spends on the various 
stages of its activity since this can only be determined by the extent to 
which the members respond to the theoretical and practical aspects of 
the programme. In most cases, however, a year is found to be sufficient 
to cover the first three stages of development. 
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2 tor agricultural purposes. This matter is usually one of the most 
important to be given consideration by the group. In many areas there 
ists Agricultural Loan Societies, but for the most part, their funds are 
insufficient to satisfy the demands of the area. Consequently the mem- 
___ bers of the group have to give full study to the analysing of the credit 
x structure of the area, check on all available sources of credit and get full 
information on the extent to which they can make use of the services of 
these organizations and the types of securities required. In the case of 
urban ‘groups, members are usually regular wage earners, and attention 

x is often given to the study of Credit Unions. 
Since credit is one of the major problems of the island, the matter of 
x Wise borrowing and spending and other aspects of money management 
f are most important. No co-operative study programme is considered 

_ complete without a careful study of this subject. š 


x 


STAGE IV; REGISTRATION AS A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


_ After several months of study and saving as well as running projects. 
along co-operative lines, the group would have acquired sufficient know- 

_ ledge and experience of co-operative methods and techniques to take the 
final step, i.e., registration as a co-operative society. Draft rules of the 
type of co-operative society it intends registering as would be procured 
x and carefully read and discussed. Where necessary, suitable amendments 
are made. If the funds saved are insufficient, a drive is started to secure 

x enough capital to get the business started, a site secured and personnel. 

_ selected. The proposed rules are submitted to government and as soon 
as approval is received from the registrar, the group has its first annual 
general meeting to elect officers and is ready to start business as a ‘body nod 
corporate. š 

Experience shows that continuous education is vital to the success of 
all genuine co-operative societies, and a regular programme of education ` 
i$ carried out by societies for the benefit of members and Study Group 
= sessions held for new members. 

In most co-operative societies in the island members are only admitted 
after a preliminary period of study. 
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ABSTRACT FROM THE PLAN OF WORK FOR 
WESTERN ST. ANN, JAMAICA SOCIAL 
WELFARE COMMISSION 1951-52 


PART 2—PROGRAMME OF ACTIVITIES 
Go-ordination and Machinery 


1. Continue developing and strengthening older community councils at 
Lime Tree Gardens, Linton Park, Stewart Town, Muir House and 
Retirement. 

2. Revive and build up councils at Aboukir, Clarksonville and St. Ann's 
Bay and provide them with necessary training. 

3. Widen scope and activities of village committees at Alexandria and 
Bethany and develop them into councils as early as possible. 

4. Strengthen groups in other villages with a view to co-ordination in the 
near future. z š 

5. Concentrate on developing the newly-formed district council into the 
main instrument of policy, and a real,working body. 

6. Maintain the present vigour and usefulness of frequent leaders’ confer- 
ences for disseminating ideas and concepts of social welfare, for pro- 
gramme planning, and for stimulating leadership. 

7. Explore the possibilities of regular regional conferences of officers of 
all. kindred departments in the area. 

8. Through the leaders’ conferences, the district council and otherwise, 
seek to establish amongst all groups and villages a consciousness of 
their being an integral part of the larger community and their 
relationship to the overall development of the entire island and the 
whole future of mankind. 

g. Assist the district council in its participation in the creating and func- 
tioning of the proposed island council. 


Pioneer Clubs 


1. Form clubs in new villages being taken up—Bristol, Armadale, Alva, 


Thicketts, Liberty Hill and Keith. ' f 
2, Re-name and, re-organize Mt. Zion Social Club as Pioneer Club. 


3F Campaign 
1. Assist advanced villages—Muir House, Aboukir, and Lime Tree 


Gardens—in widening scope of campaign in the village i.e. embracing 
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larger area, training more leaders and undertaking advanced pro- 
jects such as canning, making of flour, meal planning. 


. Less advanced villages—Linton Park, Retirement, Clydesdale, Stewart 


Town, Mt. Zion and Alexandria to take campaign out into the com- 
munity to undertake more vegetable production, cooking and pre- 
serves. Intensify efforts. 


- Introduce and start campaign at Brown’s Town, St. Ann’s Bay and 


St. D’Acre. 


- Continue canning course started at Brown’s Town, and provide courses 


for St. Ann’s Bay and Stewart Town. 


5- Pre-3F work at Armadale, Bristol, Keith, and Liberty Hill as can be 


arranged. 
. Training... . 


Handcrafts 


I. 


an 


The programme as at present to be continued as the one Itinerant 

V/I can manage. It should be possible for Muir House, Aboukir, 

Lime Tree Gardens, and Retirement to manage with say one class 

with the V/I every two or three months so that less advanced groups 
may be helped. 

- Add Clydesdale, Friendship, Keith, Watt Town, as means will allow. 
Groups here have been persistent in their requests for this service. 

; The large primary producing groups (sisal twist) at St. D’Acre and 
Friendship should be taught the making of articles for individual and 
home use. 

. Embroidery, crochet, and other forms of fancy work to be taught and 
pursued wherever possible. 

- General homecraft training in all groups. 

. Continue survey of resources of villages, 

+ Explore possibilities of handicrafts for boys.... 


Co-operatives 


2. Help weaker existing Savings Unions to find sui 


3. Provide training in methods and 


1. Form Savings Unions where possible, simple collective action groups 
in D villages now being taken up, and those G villages where neces- 
sary. 

p 3 ) table projects and 

studies e.g. Clarksonville, Bethany Girls’ Club, St. D’Acre Girls’ Club, 

Mt. Zion, Gibraltar and Clydesdale. 


Principles and accounting for 
Buying Clubs started at Stewart Town, Lime Tree Gardens and 
Aboukir. 


4. Promote activities of Fishermen’s Co-operatives at St, Ann’s Bay 


and Priory, 


5: Continue to train and guide committees of the Buying Clubs. 


. Prepare Bethandria, Stewart Town, Lime Tree Gardens and Aboukir 
Buying Clubs for becoming branches of the larger Western St. Ann 
Co-operative Society Ltd., to be registered. 
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7. Assist co-operative officer with training and development of the new 
Western St. Ann Co-operative Society Ltd., into a solid working unit 
with its bakery and grocery branches in the villages. 

8. Using the Santa Gloria Society as nucleus to promote a larger regional 
consumer co-operative society for the St. Ann’s Bay area along 
the lines of the new Western St. Ann Co-operative Society Ltd. 

g. Encourage coffee growers groups formed last year towards a central 
Dry Harbour Mountains Farmers’ Co-operative Society involving 
coffee, pimento, vegetables, poultry, etc. 1 

10. Help develop the St. Ann's Bay Credit Union being sponsored by the 
Excelsior Club. Provide advice, training, lecturers and checking 
services. 

II. Leadership Training. . . - 


Recreation 


1. Continue constant recreational activities in all groups, but not to the 
exclusion of study and projects. A little at all meetings—members to 
be encouraged to put into practice the training received from time to 
time. G 

. Increase stock of songs, games, and all forms of healthy fun. 

. Support cricket, volley ball, ping-pong, dominoes, draughts, etc., 


which have now regained popularity. 
4. Encourage inter-village matches and tournaments, mock trials and 


mock weddings, debates, community nights, social or recreational 
evenings, free concerts, opportunity hours, quiz time, etc. 


Literature 

1. Further the sales and reading of the Welfare Reporter, the CHL series 
and all publications relevant to group activities as well as all sound 
reading matter. Folks to be encouraged to read for profit, for enjoy- 


ment and for encouragement to others. 
Each village to be urged to establish small community libraries and to 


support the parish library service. 


Literacy 


1. Experiment in teaching illiterates to read and write; selected group of 
about ten at St. D’Acre under instruction by specially appointed 


officer. 


Projects 


1. Insist on every group carrying some one or more projects with mem- 
bers undertaking individual projects as well. 

2. Every group should at least participate in a community project. 

3. Projects should run on the target system with the keeping of proper 
and accurate records and should be carried through to completion. 
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Leadership Training 


Training in the nature of social welfare in the oyerall programme and in 

general administration will be given through the district council, fre- 

quent leaders’ conferences and village get-togethers. The local village 
classes will provide specific training for officers and details of projecis. 

The closest possible collaboration with officers of the JAS Lands Depart- 

ment, Health Department, Education Department and other agencies 

will be sought and maintained. The training will be by: 

1, Village classes: weekly, fortnightly, or monthly as may be arranged; in 
handerafts and 3F by the village instructor; in co-operatives and 
group management and procedure by the district officer. Subjects 
treated to include: 

(a) the special project carried by the group; 

(b) importance of voluntary leadership in the community; 

(c) duties of leaders; 

(d) how to keep groups alive and active; 

(e) keeping of records, notetaking and writing of minutes, etc; 
(£) planning and pursuing of programmes; 

(g) how to conduct group discussion and why; 

(h) techniques. 

2, Zone Training Days: At least one in each zone. Programme in relation 
toneeds of the zone as a whole, and may include items listed above, also: 
(a) 3F outlines—nutrition, agriculture, vegetables, preparing meals, 

diets, preserves, pressure cooking ; etc; 
(b) practica] demonstrations ; 
(c) discussions. 

3- Special training days or classes: as needs be, e.g: 

(a) on poultry and eggs. In collaboration with JAS Lands Depart- 
ment, Department of Commerce and Industries, etc; 

(b) on co-operatives, e.g. principles, accounting, duties of officers, 
relationships with other groups, registration; 

(c) in recreation and dramatics; new songs and games; value to 
community, leadership in it, etc; 

(d) in gF programme; purpose, techniques, and leadership. Practical 
demonstrations as much as possible. 

4. Village and zone get-togethers: as often as can be a 
the leaders’ conference. Programme to include: 

(a) reports from villages and groups; 

(b) discussions on relevant topics; 

(c) problems ; 

(d) projects; 

(e) acquaintance with other officers and agencies; 
(f) pep talk by selected speakers; 

(g) recreation including new songs and games, dramatics. 

5. Visits of observation to centres of activity. e.g. Agricultural demonstra- 
tions—contouring, grass strips, livestock, food production, plant 
Varieties, poultry runs, egg production, marketing of eggs. Health 
demonstrations by health officers. Nutrition, 


rranged through 
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6. Casual demonstrations by officers and visitors to groups or individual 
members whenever and wherever possible, e.g. in cooking, sewing, 
planting, making preserves. s 
7. Residential courses and camps: ir 
(a) scholarships to carefully selected leaders for training when and 
where possible; X: 

(b) one six-day training camp in July for 20 leaders of new 3F villages; 

(c) one week-end training camp for 20 leaders of less advanced co- 
operative groups; 

(d) special course in accounting for leaders of advanced co-operative 
groups. 

8. Visual education: 

(a) use of film strip projector in village meetings when possible. 
Training of local leaders to use projector; 

(b) use of cinema unit in putting over such sections of the programme 
as there are films available, and for publicity; 

(c) collection and distribution of photographs of group activities to 
serve as encouragement and stimulation; 

(d) a district album of photographs to be provided and villages to be 

_encouraged to do likewise. 


The Annual Climax 


1. All villages, particularly A and B grades, will be invited to promote 
village festivals as a climax to the year’s work. Community councils 
might make this activity a feature of their annual meetings in February 
or March immediately preceding. 

2. The district climax between April and June 1952. _ 

3. Climaxes to be a display ofall group activities during the year featur- 
ing 3F, crafts, co-operatives, dramatics and recreation, health projects, 


etc. 
4. Functions to be non-competitive. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FUNCTION OF THE 
GROUP WORKER} 


The group worker enables various types of groups to function in such a 
way that both group interaction and Programme activities contribute to 
the growth of the individual, and the achievement of desirable social 
goals. The objectives of the group worker include provision for personal 
growth according to individual capacity and need, the adjustment of 
the individual to other persons, to groups and to society, and the motiva- 
tion of the individual toward the improvement of society; the recognition 
by the individual of his own rights, limitations and abilities as well as his 
acceptance of the rights, abilities, and differences of others, Through his 
participation the group worker aims to affect the group process so that 
decisions come about as a result of knowledge and a sharing and integra- 


+ A statement issued by the American Association of Group Workers in 1948 and reprinted 
in D. Sullivan ed.), Readings in Group Work, New York, Association Press, 1952. 
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as a tool, and his understanding of the indivi- 
ess and recognizes his responsibility both to 
and to the larger social 


knowledge of programme 
“dual and of the group proc 
individuals and groups with whom he works 
‘values he represents. 
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SOME BO! 
WELFARE COMMISSION 


“parce, Lilan. A Healthy Home. 


Benjamin, H. G.. Bookkeeping for Buying Clubs. 
Home-Making Projects: Beverages Hot and Cold; Cereals in Our Daily 
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OKLETS AND LEAFLETS DISTRIBUTED BY THE JAMAICA SOCIAL , 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK IN JAMAICA 


Diet; Keeping Fit with Vegetables; Meal Planning; The Milky Way; 


The Uses of the Egg ; Plant the Peanut. 
Children Good and Gay. z 
Foster-Davis, Margery. Choral Speaking for Clubs and Groups. 
Let the Earth Bring Forth. 
Food for Family Fitness. 
How Life is Passed On. 
Home Care of the Sick. 
I Hear Jamaica (play). 
Life Begins at Easter (play). 
The New Jamaica (play). 
Msarirt. Letters of a Traveller. 
Brack, Clinton V. Living Names in Famaica’s History. 
Hurcues, C. D. Plant for Family Fitness. 
Some West-Indian Preserves. 
Burke, Eddie. Stories told by Uncle Newton (six books), 
McNar, A. Studies in Poultry Rearing for Egg Production 
Groups. 
Crarx, Dorothy. The Adventures of Brer Nancy. 
Stewart, Marjorie. The Earth is The Lord's, 
The EF Handbook. 


-What we should Eat and Why. 
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Jor Co-operative 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial, Sudamericana, 
S.A. 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado ` r3r3, 
SAN Josz. 

CUBA 
Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero Occidental, 


‘alle 5 No. 306 Vedado, 
Apartado 1358, 


Alsina 500, 

BUENOS AIRES. 
ASSOCIATED STATES OF 
CAMBODIA, LAOS AND 
VIET-NAM 

Librairie Nouvelle 


Albert Portail, HAVANA. 
Boite Postale 283, CYPRUS 
oe M. E. Constantinides, 
wub-depot : P.O. Box 473, 
K. Chantarith, C.C.R., Nico s 473 
38 rue Van Vollenhoven, 
PHNOM-PENH. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
AUSTRALIA 30 Ve smečkách, 
Oxford MA eee: PRAGUE, 2. 
346 Little Collins St., > 
ë DENMARK 
VERNE: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
AUSTRIA 6 Norregade, 
| Wilhelm-Frick Verlag, COPENHAGEN K. 
P acerabers ECUADOR 
VIENNA‘. Casa de la Cultura 
BELGIUM Ecuatoriana, - 
Librairie Encyclopédique, ave. 6 de Diciembre, 322, 
7, rue du Luxembourg, Quito. 
Brussets IV. EGYPT 
BOLIVIA La Renaissance d’Egypte, 


9 Adly Pasha Street, 
Camo. 


FINLAND 


Librería Selecciones, 
Av. 16 de Julio 216, 
La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


2 Keskuskati 
HELSINKI. 


FORMOSA 
“The World Book Co. Ltd, 


* 99 Chung King Rd, ” 
CANADA Section I, 
aY ersi6y of Toronto Press TAIPEH. 
'ORONTO. > = 
Periodica Inc., FRANCE 


Unesco Bookshop, 


5112 avenue Papineau, 19 avenue Kléber; 


MONTREAL 34. 


Paris-16°. 

CEYLON 

GERMANY 
Lake House Bookshop, Unesco Vertrieb far 
The Associated Newspapers Deutschland, 
of Ceylon Ltd., R. Oldenbourg, 
Box 244, MUuNIcCH. 
CoLomsgo I. E 
GREEC! 

CHILE Elefthéroudakis, 
Librería Lope de Vega, Librairie internationale, 
Calle Estado 54 ATHENS. 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 
HAITI 


COLOMBIA 
Emilio Royo Martin, 


arrera ga, No. 1791, 
Bocora. 


Librairie “ A la Caravelle ”, 
36 rue Roux, 

Boîte postale II-B, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 5 
u. 


JORDAN Y 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
2s Nathan Road, 
Kowtoos. | 

HUNGARY | 
Kultura, P.O.B. 149, f 
BUDAPEST 62. < 

INDIA 
Orient Longmans Ltd,, , 
Indian Mercantile Chamber 
Nicol Road, 

BoMBAY, 

17, Chittaranjan Ave, ; 
CALCUTTA. 

36-A Mount Road, 
Mapnas. 


Sub-depots : 
Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 
cindia House, 
New DELHI. 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd. a! 
Himalaya House, 3j 
Hornby Road, 
Bompay I. 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. van Dorp & Co. 
Djalan Nusantara 22, < 
JAKARTA. 
TRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD. 
RAEL 
Blumstein’s BookstoresLtd,, 
35 Allenby Road, 
-O. Box 5154, 
Aviv. 
ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 
G.C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE, 
JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 
JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Inc., 
6 “Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo, 


Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 

Salt Road, 

AMMAN. 


LEBANON . 
Librairie Uniyerselle, 
Avenue des Françai: 
BEIRUT. oy 

LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
50 Grand-Rue, 


MADAGASCAR 
.  LaLibrairiede Madagascar, 
TANANARIVE. 
=- MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 
i MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
; 26 Kingsway, 
+. ‘VALLETTA. 
MEXICO 
Difusora de las 
publicaciones de la Unesco, 
127 Avenida Ejido, 
Esc, 401, 
Mexico, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS 
z N.V. Martinus Nuhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
THE HAGUE 
NEW ZEALAND 
UnescoPublications Centre, 
7 De Lacy Street, 
Dunepin, N.E.2. 
NIGERIA 
4 C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
‘A/S Bokhjornet, 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional _ 
del Péru, S.A., 
Apartado 1417 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippine Education Co, 


1104 Castillejos, 

Quiapo, 

MANILA. 
PORTUGAL 

Publicações Europa- 

America, Ltda., 

%4 Rua da Barroca, 

LISBON. 


PUERTO RICO 
Pan-American Book Co., 
SAN JUAN 12. 


SENEGAL 
Librairie‘“Tous les Livres”, 
go rue de Thiong, 
Dakar. 


SPAIN 
Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, 
Juan Bravo 38, 
RID. 


SURINAM 
Radhakishun & Co. Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), 
Watermolenstraat 36, 
PARAMARIBO. 


SWEDEN 
AJB C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. 


THAILAND 
‘Suksapan 'Panit, ` 
Arkarn 9, X 
Rajdamnern Ave., 
BANGKOK. 

TUNISIA a À 
Victor Boukhors, 

4 rue Nocard, 
Tunis. —~ 


‘TURKEY _ 
Librairie Hachette, - 
469 Istiklal Caddesi 
Beyoglu, = 
ISTAMBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 
Bookshop, 
551-3 Merchant 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA x 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore = 
(Pty) Ltd., 4 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. Pat 


UNITED KINGDOM AND. 

N. IRELAND >: u. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E.1. 


UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA ae 
Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, 
NEw YORK 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY h: 
Unesco, Centro de Coopera- 


Street, 


Osta. seit SWITZERLAND ción Científica para y 
TAN Librairie de l'Université, América Latina, 
DEE S.A., Bulevar Artigas 1320, 
Š Case postale 72, MONTEVIDEO. 
60, The Mall, FRIBOURG. f 3 
LAORE. ad Europa Verlag, VENEZUELA 
eA Roady s Ramistrasse, Libreria Villegas Venezola- 
35 The Mall, ee Rildrices à Marrón, N. 35, 
PESHAWAR. SYRIA Pasaje Urdaneta, Local B, 
PANAMA Librairie Universelle, CARACAS. 
x Agencia Internacional de DAMASCUS. YUGOSLAVIA 
atado. 2052 TANGIER Jugoslavenska, Knjiga, 
! 5 No. 3, Centre international, erazije 2711. 
Paya ey ae Zo rue Molière: BELGRADE. 
E UNESCO BOOK COUPONS : G 
ys urchase all books and periodicals of an — 
TR AE Boe ear CLASS For all information please write to: Į 


educational, scientific or 


= UNESCO COUPON OFFICE, 19 avenue Kléber, Paris-16°. France. 


NEW 
HORIZONS 
AT 
TZENTZENHUARO 


Balance Sheet 
of a Fundamental Education Centre 


Illustrations 


The story of the changes wrought by education for better 
living in a typical village of Mexico’s Tarascan Indian coun- 
try. The publication reviews more than one year of work 
at the regional fundamental education centre established at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, operated jointly by Unesco, the Orga- 
nization of American States and the Mexican Government, 
and traces the training programme of the Centre through all 
its phases in health, agriculture, recreation, home economics 
and production of posters, textbooks, films and filmstrips. 


$ .40 2/- 100 fr. 


— 


MHI 


= 
Sa. 
—— 


Obtainable through bookshops or direct from the Unesco National 
Distributors (see list). 


‘i 
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| Fundamental and Adult 
-Education | 


A QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


A technical journal intended - 
mainly for specialists in 
fundamental and adult 
education, though the 
documents and information 
contained in it are within the 
scope of all those interested in 
educational problems. It 
contains articles describing 
important activities in 
fundamental and adult 
education, and statements 
about programmes and general 
lines of policy. 


———_ Annual subscription: — 
naa $i. J- Ir: 
| | [ | | | ey F i Gi 


= $ .30 1/6 75 fr. 


Any of the Unesco national distributors (see list) will accept 
subscriptions; rates in currencies other than the above will 
be supplied on application to the National Distributor in 
the country concerned. 
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